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The Royal Institute of International Affairs is an unofficial and non-political 
body, founded in 1920 to encourage and facilitate the scientific study of interna- 
tional questions. The Institute, as such, is precluded by its rules from expressing 
an opinion on any aspect of international affairs. Any opinions expressed in this 
Supplement are, therefore, purely individual. 


The copyright and all rights of reproduction and translation of articles and 
book-reviews published in the Supplement are reserved by the Institute. Applica- 
tion for permission to translate or reproduce any material contained in it should 
be made to the Secretary of the Institute. 


Books marked with an asterisk are in the Library of the Institute. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Among other consequences of the paper shortage, the Editorial Board much 
regret an inevitable shortening of the reviews in this and future issues. Every 
effort will be made to indicate the scope of the books reviewed, and to touch on 
the special points in which readers are likely to be interested. But space will not 
be available for the same detail in description and criticism as it has been custo- 
mary to provide; and the Editorial Board trust that both authors and readers 
will see no disrespect in the brevity which present circumstances compel. 


Owing to difficulties in connection with the rationing of paper supplies, pub- 
lication of the December 1941 issue was so long delayed that a double number was 
decided upon. It has also been necessary to alter the format of the Supplement. 

MESTON 

March, 1942. Chairman, Editorial Board. 
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THE LOST PEACE: A Review? 
By GILBERT MURRAY 


Tuis brief, modest and well-written volume is estimated by Messrs. 
Faber as “ one of the most important books they have ever published ”’, 
and.the estimate is right. As Director of the International Labour 
Office, Mr. Butler had unique opportunities of studying and understand- 
ing the troubles and needs of the world, and, like his predecessor and 
successor, he brought to the task remarkable natural gifts. He 
travelled everywhere. He had an advantage over the business man 
and the diplomat, with their special interests and limited contacts. 
He was disinterested, and his concern was to hear both sides or all 
sides, his care for each part of the I.L.O. membership limited only by 
his care for the whole. 

After an introduction on the value of travel and personal contacts, 
a subject emphasised later (pp. 138 ff.) with special reference to British 
policy, there follow studies of Geneva, France, Germany and Austria 
in the twenty years between the wars, which represent Mr. Butler’s 
personal opinions on the many controversial questions involved. He 
discusses the causes of the ‘‘ Lost Peace’’ from the rejection of the 
Protocol onwards, particularly of the clash between the fact of world 
unity in economics and the passion of nationalism in politics. He 
apportions some of the responsibility for the ultimate disaster—by no 
means all of it—to this country, and suggests how we may best hope to 
avoid a repetition of the errors of the past. 

In the last chapter he deals with Questions for To-morrow, It 
would be unfair to so careful a writer to attempt to summarise his con- 
clusions, and one can only hope that they will be duly considered by 
Governments. It might be fitting, however, to end this review with 
a short quotation from the author’s final paragraph Granting that 
the British and American commonwealths will be wortliy to take that 
lead in reconstruction without which the world cannot recover from its 
present anarchy, he observes that “‘. . . the task cannot be discharged 
by power and organisation alone. Even peace and prosperity are not 
in themselves a sufficient end in life. For the success of a new order 
some higher aim, which can only be reached by labour and self-denial, 
is required, some new call which will inspire the coming generations 
with the same enthusiasm and the same spirit of sacrifice in peace as 
the defence of freedom has evoked in the youth of so many lands in 
war,” 


WAR AIMS AND PEACE AIMS. VI 
By HELEN LIDDELL 


To give in a few words some indication of the general trend of recent 
publications on reconstruction is a desperate and dangerous under- 
taking, but one against which the plea of “ paper shortage ’’ may 
perhaps provide some measure of defence. The majority of the books 
and pamphlets under review deal specifically with Europe. Broadly 
their authors may be divided into those who see the organisation’ of 


*1 Tuer Lost Peace: A Personal Impression. By Harold Butler. 1941. 
(London: Faber. Demy 8vo. 224 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
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post-war Europe developing from measures of economic and social 
reconstruction taken in the immediate post-war period, and those who 
feel that the new Europe cannot be left to “ grow’ out of the needs of 
the moment, and that something in the nature of the blue-print so 
despised by the realists will after all prove indispensable. The former 
believe that political problems, which now appear difficult, if not 
impossible, of solution can in this way be overcome by an indirect 
approach. They hold, for example, that since immediate reconstruc- 
tion obviously cannot be conducted on a profit basis, the theoretical 
discussion of issues such as capitalism versus socialism should be avoided 
as not actual, if not indeed unreal. There is, however, agreement that 
some limitation of national sovereignty is essential. 

The authors of The Future of Nations! and Reconstruction and 
Peace * belong to the school of thought first mentioned. Mr. Carr 
uses the analogy of the Statute of Westminster, which “ did not lay 
the foundations of the British Commonwealth of Nations, but registered 
certain relationships which had already established themselves and 
which it was convenient to put on formal record’’. He holds that 
the constitutional forms of international co-operation must simi- 
larly be determined “‘ not theoretically according to some a priori 
conception of league, alliance or federation, but empirically as the 
outcome and expression of some practical working arrangement ’’. 
The experience of the past twenty-five years has proved that self- 
determination cannot be a reality unless it is combined with mutual 
aid, and that the independence of national States is conditioned by 
their interdependence. The author of Reconstruction and Peace 
establishes from the economic standpoint the truth of Mr. Carr’s con- 
tention. National sovereignty to be effective must exercise economic 
control, but since national frontiers do not coincide with the industrial 
areas of Europe, the national States cannot under modern conditions 
control the sources of power. ‘‘ Balbus ’’ envisages a post-war Europe 
in which Reparation—of equipment to restore the economic life of 
occupied countries—takes the place of Reparations; economic security 
is achieved by means of commodity control, and political security by 
means of sanctions and an international force. There may be doubts 
about his proposal to give Germany a status analogous to Dominion 
Status (a status to be shared in a European Commonwealth with other 
European countries) only after a period of five, ten or twenty years’ 
control by an Allied Administration working through German local 
administration. Since ‘‘ Balbus’’ writes throughout’ in a scientific 
spirit with a due respect for facts, it is perhaps worth putting on record 
his warning that “‘ national feelings are basic facts; and cultural self- 
determination and patriotism are valuable and must play a vital réle 
in a co-operative European organism ”’. 

With this dictum Sir George Young ® would fully agree, although he 
believes that the limitation of national sovereignty by the creation of a 


* 1 THE FUTURE oF Nations. Independence or Interdependence, By E. H. 
Carr. Democratic Order Series. 1941. (London: Kegan Paul. Cr. 8vo. 
vi + 63 pp. Is.) 

* 2 RECONSTRUCTION AND PEACE. By“ Balbus.’’ Democratic Order Series. 
1941. (London: Kegan Paul. Cr. 8vo. viii + 64 pp. Is.) 

: * 3 FEDERALISM AND FREEDOM. Or Plan the Peace to Win the War. By 
Sir George Young, Bt. 1941. (Oxford University Press. Demy 8vo. xvi + 
197 pp. I2s. 6d.) 
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European federation is the sole condition under which freedom and 
security can be achieved. His scheme cannot be examined here, 
though his novel proposal for a federal Great Britain may be noted iti 
passing. But he is certainly no lover of beautiful paper schemes ; 
writing as a Liberal and an ex-diplomat, he is yet conservative enough 
to believe that the professional intelligence and political instinct of the 
British ruling class can alone save Europe from catastrophe. This faith 
does not, however, blind him to the mistakes of British policy in recent 
years, about which he has much that is caustic to say, nor yet to the 
need for sweeping social and political changes in the future. 

The authors of the P.E.P..broadsheet } share Sir George’s views 
about the necessity for British leadership in Europe. They assume, 
moreover, that neither the United States nor the U.S.S.R. is likely to 
be interested in the affairs of Europe for more than a relatively short 
period after the end of the war. Mr. Lionel Curtis,? whose pamphlet 
Action is reviewed by Lord Meston elsewhere in this issue, also demands 
recognition of this need for leadership by Great Britain and the Domin- 
ions. Mr. Kingsley Martin? and Mr. G. D. H. Cole,* however, bring 
the reader up sharply against this issue of leadership and co-operation 
in the post-war world. 

Discussion of this or that form of political and economic organisation 
in Europe is one thing; common action by the Powers, or leadership 
by this one or that, is something quite other, as the books under review 
clearly show. Mr. Kingsley Martin urges that the United States, 
Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. must for purposes of propaganda at 
once proclaim their joint preparations for reconstruction and give a 
joint pledge of fulfilment. Mr. Cole is certain that the European 
State system as it existed in 1939 is bound up with private capitalism ; 
not until all this is swept aside will a new Europe be possible in which 
we can attain the benefits of the Soviet planned socialist economy 
without sacrificing freedom. He would rather see the Soviet system 
extended throughout Europe than return to the pre-war nationalist- 
capitalist chaos, although he has no illusions as to some aspects of 
Soviet rule. 

Unfortunately, space does not permit discussion of the problems 
thus raised with regard to the nature of the democratic order in Great 
Britain from which alone our leadership in—or even contribution to— 
the new order in Europe must arise and the changes for which we must 
presumably be prepared. Mrs. Wootton 5 has no difficulty in showing, 
for example, that we have not gone nearly so far as many people like 
to think in removing the grosser defects of the class system inherent, 
as she believes, in a capitalist organisation of society. Mr. J. B. 
Priestley ® is concerned to make the man in the street in this country 

* 1 PranninG. No. 182. Britain and Europe. 1941.. (London: Political 
and Economic Planning. 20 pp.) 

* 2 Action. By Lionel Curtis. 1942. (London: Oxford University Press. 
Cr. 8vo. 71 pp. gd.) : 

* 3 PROPAGANDA’S, HARVEST. By Kingsley Martin. Democratic Order Series. 
1941. (London: Kegan Paul. Cr. 8vo. viii + 64 pp. Is.) 

* 4 Europe, Russia, AND THE FuturE. By G. D. H. Cole. 1941. (Lon- 
don: Gollancz. Cr.8vo. 186 pp. 4s: 6d.) Reviewed below, p. 378. 4 

* 5 Enp SociaL INEQUALITY. By Barbara Wootton. Democratic Order Series. 
1941. (London: Kegan Paul. Cr. 8vo. viii + 63 pp. Is.) 

* 6 Our oF THE PEOPLE. By J.B. Priestley. 1941. (London: Heinemann 
and Collins. Cr.8vo. 127 pp. 2s. 6d.) 
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think about his relations to society and its claims on him, a theme on 
which, it may not be inappropriate to remind readers of The Scum of the 
Earth, Mr. Koestler has already ‘‘lighteda candle’’. If Mr. Priestley’s 
book seems too vague and general in its terms, he might reply to such 
criticism that to get the man in the street to understand the distinction 
between the concepts of ‘‘ the people’’ and ‘‘ the masses’’, is better 
than to urge upon him some slogan or panacea as a result of which he 
will thereafter be “‘ predestined to move in a circumscribed groove ” 
like the man in the limerick. 

To return to international aspects of post-war reconstruction Pro- 
fessor Manning’s article in Agenda (the new periodical, the welcome 
appearance of which is noted elsewhere) on “‘ The Failure of the 
League ’’, must be commended as a “‘ set book ’’ to all who are concerned 
with the future pattern of international relations. In the literature of 
Peace Aims surprisingly little attempt has been made up to the present 
to profit from the experience gained in working the League system. 
There was, it will be remembered, a tendency to regard the League of 
Nations in its early days as some kind of new revelation which would 
make war impossible almost. without further effort, rather than as 
another stage in the evolution of international relations, conditioned 
by a set of ascertainable facts. Professor Manning’s essay is a useful 
corrective to our habit of rejecting unpleasant memories as irrelevant, 
and his reflections in the light of League experience on schemes such as 
Mr. Streit’s are particularly valuable. Not least among the merits of 
the article is the fact that Professor Manning writes rather as a student 
thinking aloud than as an expert embarking on destructive criticism. 

Power Politics + is a sociological study of the development, structure, 
and working forces of the international system. Dr. Schwarzenberger 
divides his book into three parts: Power Politics up to 1914; Power 
Politics in Disguise, 1919-39; and Utopias Examined. Discussing 
current tendencies and post-war probabilities he regards the federal 
pattern as likely to provide the most probable and hopeful develop- 
ment. The only alternative to the chaos of another unimaginative 
peace is, in his view, a policy of reconstruction which is conscious of 
the inter-relationship between unemployment, national sovereignty 
and war, and realises that there is no half-way house between society 
and community. Dr. Schwarzenberger has written a useful introduc- 
tion to the study of international relations in post-war planning, 
packed full of citations and containing lists of suggested readings at the 
end of each chapter. But it is not easy reading, and occasional in- 
consistencies in punctuation and editing do not help. 

Some of these books and pamphlets may have been written before 
the U.S.S.R. entered the war; none could have taken account of the 
effects of Japanese attack on the United States. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the consequences on post-war reconstruction in Europe 
of Russia’s position as an ally will be faced more fully in future publica- 
tions than for example in Reconstruction and Peace and the P.E.P. 
broadsheet on Great Britain and Europe. The need for speed and com- 
pression seems sometimes to have produced a kind of “ shorthand” 
which serves well enough for those who are familiar with the history of 
international and intra-Commonwealth relations in the last twenty- 


* 1 Power Pouitics. By Georg Schwarzenberger. 1941. (London: 
Cape. 5}” x 8)”. 448 pp. 21s.) } 
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five years and are giving much thought to post-war reconstruction, 
but which may tend to spread ‘‘ alarm and despondency ’’ outside that 
charmed circle. It is perhaps therefore worth while emphasising, for 
example, that those who write of future British leadership in Europe 
mean leadership, and not domination; they are not proposing to 
establish a kind of British welfare “ totalitarianism ’’ in Europe, even 
were such a task likely to lie within British powers. Their chief con- 
cern is, of course, to arouse a sense of responsibility and of the realities 
of the post-war situation in British minds. The phrase ‘‘ goodness 
politics ’’ recently coined by Aldous Huxley is hardly likely to meet 
with approval among the experts, but some at least of them may 
agree that his definition of it as ‘‘ the art of organisation on a large 
scale without sacrificing the ethical values which emerge only among 
individuals and small groups’ describes not inadequately the goal of 
their own endeavours. 
Other publications dealing with Peace Aims are noticed below. 
HUG: L, 


Action. By Lionel Curtis. 1942. (London: Oxford University 

Press. 71 pp. 94.) 

THIS is a cry for leadership—for a leader who will have the honesty 
and the courage to force upon the peoples of the British Common- 
wealth the conviction ‘‘ that the days are gone when the peace and 
safety of the Commonwealth can be preserved by a weak British 
hegemony’. In his earlier pamphlet Decision Mr. Curtis argued that, 
at all risks, the mother country and the Dominions must federate for 
their mutual defence; a federal legislature providing the necessary 
military measures and allocating the cost among the members of the 
federation according to their taxable capacity. In Action the argu- 
ment is further developed, and Mr. Curtis answers criticisms. A pre- 
liminary issue is easily disposed of. Taxable capacity, someone had 
objected, cannot in practice be assessed. In an appendix with which 
Mr. Curtis has been furnished, this difficulty is overcome by a fairly 
obvious equation with a vague co-efficient; but a more convincing 
answer would be the ease with which the income of the League of 
Nations has for years been collected from the Member States; the 
material for assessment in that case being very much less assured than 
the statistics available in the British Commonwealth. For a kindred 
difficulty, the ratio of representation in the federal legislature, an 
astute and reasonable solution is propounded. On the broader issues 
Mr. Curtis meets his critics effectively. The forces of peace must, as 
all will admit, be built up sufficiently “ to make aggression by Germany 
or any other Power a hopeless proposition’. To build up and main- 
tain such force is beyond the resources of Britain alone. Let the 
Dominions come in and help; thus will defence against the aggressor be 
set on a firm and permanent foundation; then and then alone will it 
be possible to contemplate a union with the United States and the 
future peaceful government of the world. Can any critic pretend that 
the difficulties and dangers in the way of union, all taken together, 
would be ‘‘ so fatal to human welfare, if realised, as another world war, 
the danger of which must remain actual and imminent in the system 
of national sovereignty under which we are living’’? The question is 
unanswerable. But, rejoins the critic, the British and Dominion 
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electorates will never agree to abandon their separate sovereignties. 
Why not? replies Mr. Curtis; the case has never been put io them by 
their recognised leaders. Let the six premiers who meet at the first 
Imperial Conference after the war—or let any one of them—tell 
Britain and her daughter nations what sacrifices they must make to 
maintain their freedom, and the truth will prevail. It is a leader who 
is wanted. His risks will be great. The glory of his success will be the 
saving of mankind. 

The case is put with a clarity and earnestness which must go far to 
carry conviction. May the reviewer, without exceeding his commis- 
sion, reinforce it from another point of view. Should Nazism and 
Fascism be finally discredited as a result of the war, a momentary 
vacuum will be created in the political and social fabric of Europe. 
The genuinely democratic peoples of Europe will look to Britain for the 
support of their faith and the consolidation of its power. There will 
thus be an opportunity—an opportunity which the work of relief and 
reconstruction should greatly strengthen—for establishing a democratic 
bloc, at least in Western Europe, strong enough to resist the permeation 
of more dangerous political theories. This will be Britain’s chance, 
and Britain’s task; but we cannot undertake it until we have put our 
own house in order, and shown the example of federation within our 
own family. Get the Commonwealth to form an organic union; open 
its doors, on the standard terms and conditions, to the well-disposed 
nations of the Continent; and any reluctance on the part of the United 
States to join us will be materially abated by the knowledge of the 
commanding position for peace which we shall have already secured in 
Europe. 

This leads to an important comment on principle which was briefly 
outlined in reviewing Decision. Foreign policy is barely mentioned in 
either pamphlet, though it is clearly intended that the federation shall 
act as one in that respect. Whether a bicameral legislature is the best 
agency for foreign policy is an open question; but that may wait for 
elucidation later. What, however, is not less important for the 
federation is that it should have a joint economic policy. A union for 
defence ill consorts with trade antagonism ; and there will be no surer 
cement for a harmonious federation than economic accord. Its 
absence may be a constant source of friction, dangerous to the whole 
machinery of union. Indeed it is held by many competent students 
that the “‘ problems of politics, economics and international relations 
are bound up together ’’,! and that the first step towards any measure of 
federation is an economic understanding which will silence the voices 
of self-interest before the wider claims of national security are brought 
to adjudication. Is it too much to ask that Mr. Curtis may devote a 
third pamphlet—omune trinum perfectum—to this all-important link in 
the chain of federal union ? MESTON. 


* Economic PrEAcE Aims. By Oswald Dutch. 1941. (London: 
Arnold. 8vo. 280 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

_ Tuts book is described on the title-page as a ‘‘ basis for discussion ”’. 
Since the author ranges over a very wide field, and is unable within his 
space to examine much of it in detail, this sub-title indicates what will 

1 See Miss Liddell’s review of Dr. Cobban’s The Crisis of Civilization in the 
Review Supplement for September 1941, page 301. 
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probably in fact turn out to be the chief usefulness of the book. The 
topics covered include economic planning, with a glance at Soviet and 
Nazi experience, employment, organisation of production, wage regula- 
tion, currency and credit problems, raw materials, colonies and repara- 
tions. Mr. Dutch does not, however, make the fashionable mistake of 
supposing that far-reaching economic reconstruction can take place in 
a political vacuum; and he therefore includes also a chapter on the 
political premises of his plan, the chief feature of which is the establish- 
ment of a European Commonwealth on a federal model. 

Mr. Dutch’s own proposals seek to effect a combination of fairly 
thorough going laissez-faire with ambitious projects of international 
planning. He wants, for instance, complete world-wide freedom of 
migration, and freedom of trade at least throughout Europe, while an 
“ International Commission for the Procuration of Work ”’ is to initiate 
and sponsor projects which will guarantee employment to everybody 
who is able to work. There are clearly a great many difficulties here 
which it would be worth while to recognise and examine in good time. 
On the whole, Mr. Dutch seems more inclined to sweep difficulties away 
with a magnificent (and let us hope justified) optimism, than to invite 
his readers to attend to them in the discussion which he is hoping to 
provoke. The following sentence illustrates the measure of this 
optimism : ‘‘ When peace has been declared, political union and co- 
operation between these territories (European States, the United States 
and British Empire) will be possible without any difficulty, while the 
war will have swept away all economic and industrial objections.”’ 

BARBARA WOOTTON. 


* AGENDA. A Quarterly Journal of Reconstruction. Vol. I. No. 1. 
January 1942. (Oxford: Humphrey Milford, for the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 6}” x 9}”. 96 pp. 
£1 Is. a year: single copy 6s. 3d. post free.) 


THIS journal is addressed in the first instance to the personnel of 
universities and research institutes, publicists and leaders of opinion 
in general. It aims at covering impartially the whole field of recon- 
struction, domestic and international, political, economic and social, 
presenting the results of technical studies in terms of facts and issues. 

A most admirable article by Professor C. A. W. Manning on the 
“failure” of the League of Nations precedes the first of a series of 
surveys of research work by Mr. C. H. Wilson under the title of British 
Domestic Reconstruction. As these comprehensive reviews proceed 
they will undoubtedly constitute a very valuable directory of current 
research. 

The editor of Agenda is Professor G. N. Clark, and his advisory 
Committee is composed of Governors and Officers of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. To this timely under- 
taking we add our tribute to those already paid by the American 
Ambassador and Mr. Arthur Greenwood. ' 


* THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
Post-War Wor tp. Peace Aims Pamphlet No.10. 1942. (London: 
National Peace Council. 54” x 8}”. 64 pp. Is.) 
Tuts booklet reproduces addresses given at a Conference held under 

the auspices of the National Peace Council at the Aeolian Hall, in 
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November 1941. The contributors are Norman Bentwich, H. N. 
Brailsford, Miss Vera Brittain, George Catlin, Willard Connely, Sir 
Arthur Eddington, Herbert Elvin, A. L. Goodhart, H. D. Liem, Pro- 
fessor Denis Saurat, Senor de Madariaga and Miss Barbara Ward. 


* EuROPE, RussIA, AND THE Future. . By G. D. H. Cole. 194I1. 
(London: Gollancz. Cr. 8vo. 186 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


Mr. Cote hurriedly “ thinks aloud’’ on the ideological implica- 
tions of the Russian alliance and the future reconstruction of Europe. 

He sees no hope if the national State, dominated by.monopolistic 
capitalist cliques, continues. Instead there must be a fusion of 
“ liberal ’’ countries into a single State. How far this will be achieved 
depends, in Mr. Cole’s opinion, on three factors: the strength of the 
Soviet Union at the end of the war, the political temper in which the 
United States approaches the problems of European reconstruction, 
and the strength and clarity of vision among European socialists. 

There is much wishful thinking, but also much stimulating question- 
ing in this pamphlet which, Mr. Cole admits, may well give cause for 
annoyance. K. C. B. 


* DEPENDENT AREAS IN THE PosT-WAR WorLpD. By Arthur N. 
Holcombe. 1941. (Boston: World Peace Foundation. 108 pp. 
$050). 

In this little volume, which is the fourth of a pamphlet series ‘‘ America 
Looks Ahead ’’, Professor Holcombe sets out to analyse the problem of the 
so-called dependent areas. Beginning with the old order of complete domina- 
tion by the controlling Power, the author goes on to examine the more 
recently tried methods, in particular the League Mandates System. He 
suggests that American policy towards the problem after the war might be 
founded on the principles adopted at the Havana Convention of 1940. 


* THE Potitics oF Victory. By Tom Wintringham. 1941. (Lon- 
don: Routledge. Cr. 8vo. 139 pp. 5s.) 


The author applies the principles of Marxism to the issues of the war and 
the problems of the peace, advocating a thorough-going anti-Fascist Popular 
Front free from that policy of pessimism which in his estimation has so gravely 
affected the activities of the Communist Party in Britain in recent years. 


* THE BASES OF A WORLD COMMONWEALTH. ByC.B. Fawcett. 1941. 
(London: Watts. Cr. 8vo. 167 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Professor Fawcett contends that the world is now the only possible final 
unit for the political and economic organisation of mankind, and that, given 
a sane use of the earth’s natural resources made available by science and a 
just distribution of products, the age of plenty can be made a reality and, 
with it, the material conditions for the realisation of the brotherhood of man. 
Analysing the twofold bases of a World Commonwealth—the facts of geo- 
graphy and the will of the peoples—he insists that the English-speaking 
communities must assume the initiative in laying the foundations and secut- 
ing the co-operation of all democratic nations. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE CHURCHES TO THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
EuROPEAN LirE. By H.E. Professor Dr. P.S. Gerbrandy.  104!. 
(London: Student Christian Movement Press. Sm. Cr. 8vo. 
32 pp. 6d.) 

, In this, the 1941 Burge Memorial Lecture, the Prime Minister of the 
Netherlands stresses the spiritual function of the Church in the task of 
xeconstruction, . 
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*RETRIBUTION. By Gerald Abrahams. 1941. (London: W. H. 
Allen. 53” x 84”. 124 pp. 6s.) 


Mr. Abrahams supports Lord Vansittart’s contention that the responsi- 
bility for the present war rests upon the whole German people. He main- 
tains that vengeance should be sure and systematic, and that retribution 
must necessarily be part of any plan for the reconstruction of Europe. 


*WHaT Have I to Lose? By W. J. Brown. 1941. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. Cr. 8vo. gt pp. 2s. 6d.) 


_An analysis in plain words of the main threats of Nazi propaganda against 
Britain, stressing that only a decisive victory can ensure permanent peace. 


SELECTION OF ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS DEALING 
WITH WAR AIMS AND PEACE AIMS 


Benes, Edouard : The Organisation of Post-War Europe. Foreign Affairs, 
January 1942, pp. 226-42. 

Britain and Europe. Planning, December 1941, pp. I-20. (See notice, 
P. 373 above.) 

Cammaerts, Emile: The Future of Small Nations. Contemporary 
Review, January 1942, pp. 17~21 

Cecil, Viscount: Germany and Peace. Contemporary Review, Novem- 
ber 1941, pp. 273-8. 

de Brouckére, Louis: Democracy after the War. Fabian Quarterly, 
Autumn 1941, pp. 4-10. 

Drucker, Peter F.: Hitler’s ‘“‘ Pax Germanica’”’. The Fortnightly, 
October 1941, pp. 336-48. 

: Trade in a New World. Aiélantic Monthly, December 
1941, pp. 704-12. 

Dulles, John F.: Peace Without Platitudes. Fortune; January 1942, 
Pp. 42-3, 87-90. ae 

Fieldhouse, H.: Europe Wants a Strong Britain. Queen’s Quarterly, 
Winter 1941-42, pp. 329-41. ; 

Garnett, Maxwell: The Oneness, of the World. Hibbert Journal, 
October 1941, pp. 22-33. 

Harley, J.: The Coming Revival of the League of Nations. World 
Affairs Interpreter, Autumn 1941, pp. 235-246. 

Harris, Wilson: The Post-War League of Nations. Message, December 
1941, pp. 7-12. 

Heinemann, F. H. L.: End of the Balance of Power—What is to 
Succeed? Hibbert Journal, October 1941, pp. I-14. 

Litynski, Zygmunt: A Thousand Years of Peace. World Review, 
January 1942, pp. 42-44. : 

MacGregor, D. H.: Actual War Influence on Reconstruction. Agenda, 
January 1942, pp. 3-12. 

Marriott, Sir J. A. R.: The Problem of the Small State. Forinighily, 
February 1942, pp. 132-8. 

Murry, John Middleton: The Possibility of a Christian Society. 
Fortnightly, January 1942, pp. I-Io. 

Postumus-Meyes, W. Ch.: Vers la fin de la souveraineté absolue des 
nations. La France Libre, January 1942, pp. 229-32. 

Randerson, H. R.: The Empire in a World Order. Australian Quarterly, 
September 1941, pp. 30-8. ; 

Samuel, Viscount: Thoughts on the Altantic Charter. The Contem- 
porary Review, January 1942, pp. 1-8. 

Strudinger, Hans: The United States and World Reconstruction. 
Social Research, September 1941, pp. 283-96. :' 

Woolf, Leonard : How to Make the Peace. Political Quarterly, October 


1941, pp. 367-79. 
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MODERN INDIA AND THE WEST: A Review’ 
By Sir Ricuarp Bury, C.S.I. 


As the alternative title of this work suggests, its scope is infinitely 
wide. It is a refreshing change to find an important book on ideas 
connected with India with no partisan views and no doctrinaire pre- 
conceptions. A couple of chapters by the editor set out the historical 
background and the increasing contact with European civilisation 
which followed the Portuguese landing in India. A dozen chapters by 
recognised specialists then analyse the various aspects of human life 
and action in India which have been subject to Western influences. In 
Chapter XV the process is reversed and the subject is Indian influence 
on the West. Lastly the editor sums up the discussions in a chapter 
which occupies nearly a third of the book. 

Harmony in the dealings of man with man depends ultimately on 
the ethical sense of individuals, which again is determined by their 
religious convictions, if they have any. While the dogmatic faith of 
varying numbers of individuals has weakened in all communities East 
or West, it is still true that religion is perhaps the strongest power in 
India, and the chapters on Hinduism by Sir S. Radhakrishnan and on 
Muslim culture and religious thought by Mr. Yusuf Ali are of great 
importance. The former points out (p. 343) that ‘‘ the main emphasis 
of Hindu religion is the potentiality of the divine in man ”’, but he adds 
(p. 350) that where Hindu civilisation failed was in the imperfection 
of applying its ideals to the major problems of life. Western ideas 
have thus made more impression on the practices of Hindus than on 
their deepest convictions, and the sects which have been founded in the 
last century and a half took as their aim purification of their own 
religion from injurious accretions. 

Mr. Yusuf Ali takes the tenets of Islam for granted. His chapter 
deals more with cultural effects than with religious, though he traces 
the efforts of reformers to restore the early creed of the Prophet 
(pp. 394-6) and the growth of a new sect at Qadian (p. 409). His 
conclusion is that ‘‘ the Muslim mind in India is content to remain 
in the traditional grooves of religion rather than be stirred by any 
great religious emotions ”’ (p. 410). 

Both these chapters must be studied with the thoughtful and 
stimulating essay by Mr. Mayhew on the Christian ethic and India, 
which analyses the reasons why Christianity has not spread as rapidly 
as was expected a century ago: He suggests that English reserve 
on religious subjects, decreasing importance attached to outward 
observances, and sympathy with what is good in other religions have 
concealed the Christian origin of much that the British Government have 
attempted and achieved in India (p. 323). 

Next to religion in importance one may place Education (by 
Mr. J. B. Cunningham) and the Press (by Mr. W. C. Wordsworth). 
The frankness of the former at times suggests the traditional British 
habit of under-estimating a case. In places he should have perhaps 


* 1 MopERN INDIA AND THE West: A Study of the Interaction of their 
Civilizations. Edited by L. S. S. O’Malley. (Issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs.) 1941. (Oxford University Press. 
Demy 8vo. xii + 834 pp. 36s. To members of the Institute, 28s.) 
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laid more stress on the influence of caste unity, which fostered the spread 
of elementary education once it had got hold of a caste, but retarded it 
so long as learning to read and write neither seemed an advantage nor 
had become the custom. Lord Morley’s reluctance to sanction schemes 
for Technology which would have advanced industrial progress is not 


» mentioned, but the distaste of educated classes for labour with hands 


is well set out (p. 169). Mr. Wordsworth’s material is drawn from 
sources less known in Great Britain, and is of great interest. He brings 
out the fact that political views seem to be more in demand than 
news (p. 240). The importance of lithography in book production, 
especially for Urdu literature, should have been mentioned. 

From education and the Press one may turn to literature, and find 
accounts of the effects on Indian efforts in six principal languages. 
The absence of indigenous vernacular prose works suitable for use in 
schools long hampered education, and on the development of sound 
prose literature depends the extension of reading habits. Capable 
writers show the directions in which Bengali, Tamil, Telugu and 
Marathi authors have been led or driven by their study of Western 
models. The sections on Hindi and Urdu, while describing modern 
trends, are less analytical of their sources than the others. Mr. Cunning- 
ham, who refers to the prospect of a single Indian tongue being popu- 
larised as a general medium of higher education and as a language of 
interprovincial and interracial intercourse as little more than a dream 
(pp. 185-6), does not mention the Osmania University, where Hindu- 
stani is the medium of instruction (p. 528). 

Among the most appreciable effects of Western influence are the 
changes in the position of women, especially in the last few decades. 
Mrs. Gray points out that Hindus have been greatly surprised to realise 
the freedom of women in ancient India (pp. 445-6), a knowledge of which 
has been obtained through the study of Sanskrit literature fostered by 
European scholars. This has led to freer resort to hospitals, with 
immense benefit to public health (p. 465), and even to work in’ in- 
dustries (p. 476), besides quickening a political sense among more 
educated classes. 

Mr. O’Malley sums up Western civilisation as connoting three 
things: the Christian ethic, the rule of law and the conquest of nature 
by science (p. 809). The late Sir Benjamin Lindsay’s chapter on Law is 
perhaps the best essay in the book. Warren Hastings wisely decided 
to maintain Hindu and Muslim personal law, and the alien government 
has been reluctant to legislate in modification of what are regarded as 
divine ordinances. 

Chapters by the editor on Mechanism and Transport, and by 
Dr. Vera Anstey on Economic Development, trace the changes due to 
science which have affected material conditions. Both contain frank 
comments on mistakes due to faulty theory or selfish practice, besides 
fair descriptions of successes. Neither Dr. Anstey nor the editor has 
noted that an Act passed by the Congress Government of the United 
Provinces in 1939 has given a hereditary tenure to practically all 
tenants, and the statement that nothing has been done to reduce rents 
which are already excessive (p. 283) omits to notice Lord Hailey’s 
abatement of rents during the slump in prices ten years ago. 

Mr. O’Malley’s chapter on the Hindu Social System covers well- 
known ground, but is notable for its description of recent develop- 
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ments. In his final survey he is at some pains to show (pp. 731-2) 
that Dr. Hutton’s rather gloomy history of Primitive Tribes does not 
allow sufficiently for the apathy, or even the cupidity, of the more 
cultured Indians who came into contact with these tribes. 

India’s influence on the West is shown by Mr. H. G. Rawlinson to 


have affected philosophy, literature and art. The editor adds that. 


even the ills from which half the world is now suffering are partly due 
to false history and rash theories about racial affinities based on im- 
perfect knowledge of Indian languages and history (p. 804). 

This bare summary is inadequate to describe the varjed contents 
of the book, which should be read by all interested in political de- 
velopments and in the future of a great country. His many friends 
will regret the death of Mr. O’Malley just as it was completed. 

Finis Coronat Opus. 


SURVEY OF BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS : 
A Review * 
By A. G. B. FISHER. 


CONCENTRATING again upon typical instances rather than attempt- 
ing to cover everything superficially, Professor Hancock in this latest 
section of his work analyses two further sets of imperial problems of 
first-rate importance: those of South Africa and its neighbouring 
territories, and those of West Africa. 

In the former case he covers the ground where economic problems 
and questions of race relations overlap, expounding the contradictions 
which have sometimes emerged in terms of the inability of the white 
rulers of South Africa to “ bring their racial aspirations and their 
economic’necessities into conformity with each other’’. For the most 
part hitherto they have shown no great eagerness to believe that “ the 
only effective way of combating poverty among the Europeans is to 
combat poverty among the Natives also ’’, and while Professor Hancock 
sees some glimmerings of appreciation of the fundamental fact of inter- 
dependence, it is difficult in this sphere to cherish any lively hopes that 
conflicting claims will shortly be synthesised upon a higher plane. 

In a final chapter Professor Hancock raises again the question of the 
reconciliation of the tendency, which culminated in the Ottawa agree- 
ments, towards building something resembling a closed imperial 
system, with the thesis that the survival of the British Empire depended 
not merely on naval power, but also on the Empire’s willingness to 
harmonise its interests with those of the great majority of nations. 
This discussion follows naturally from the analysis of intra-imperial 
economic relations in the first part of the volume, which was published 
in 1940, but its connection with the detailed discussion of West African 
problems is somewhat slight. In this discussion, however, there are 
clearer indications than in South Africa of the emergence of new and 
fertile ideas, which Professor Hancock’s vivid narrative should help 


* 1 SURVEY OF BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS. Volume II. Problems of 
Economic Policy, 1918-1939, Part II. By W. K. Hancock. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1942. (London: 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. xii + 355 pp. 16s.) 
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the reader to understand. The public-spirited citizen who has become 
aware of his responsibility for important decisions of principle affecting 
the colonial world may at first regret that Professor Hancock has not 
done all his thinking for him and presented him with clear-cut conclu- 
sions and decisions, but he will certainly find that the task of making 
up his own mind for himself has been made much more manageable. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FASCIST ITALY: A Review? 
By V. M. CRAWFORD. 


It required both courage and extensive research to embark on the 
tangled history of the relations between Church and State in Italy 
under the Fascist régime, and this is what Professor Binchy, Professor of 
Legal History and Jurisprudence in University College, Dublin, has 
brilliantly accomplished in his weighty volume. 

Necessarily he opens with a sketch of the many difficulties presented 
by the situation from 1870 onwards, even though the official dissidio 
was often unofficially ignored. A singularly acute appreciation of 
Pius XI is followed by a carefully balanced estimate of Mussolini, who 
“ strictly secularist ’’ as he is, yet set himself from the first to win the 
support of the Church. Even the Duce’s violent campaign against the 
Partito Popolare was part of his plan for currying favour with the Pope 
who himself had no democratic sympathies. Moreover the Partito 
Popolare, ably led by Don Sturzo, had shown, both by the programme 
and by its rapid growth, that it had captured the best and sanest demo- 
cratic elements in the country and was the most dangerous adversary 
the Fascists had to face. 

Pius XI, on his side, was resolved from the outset on a compre- 
hensive settlement, both political and religious, Treaty and Concordat 
being, in his view, indissolubly connected. Perhaps the worst danger 
for the Papacy was, what indeed it has been from the beginning, that 
of an over-intimate association between the Vatican and the State, 
destroying the apparent if not the real independence of the former in 
the eyes of the world. Of the actual terms of the settlement it is the 
financial convention alone that the author considers open to serious 
criticism. He would have preferred any sum, however large, to have 
been paid over at the time, rather than a method which makes the 
Vatican financially interested in the maintenance of the régime. Con- 
cerning the quarrels between Church and State as frequent since 1929 
as before, Professor Binchy rightly points out that they have arisen 
from “the fundamental incompatibility between Christianity and 
Fascism, between the Fascist view of religion and the Catholic doctrine 
of the primacy of the spiritual power.”’ 

The closing chapter of this absorbing study is, one hopes, unduly 
pessimistic. In case of increased prestige for Mussolini—scarcely 
likely today—the author foresees a progressive intolerance towards 
the lawful activities of the Church, and in a collapse of the Fascist 
régime a protracted period of anarchy in which religion is bound to 
suffer grievously. 

*1 Church and Statein Fascist Italy. By D. A. Binchy. Issued under the 


auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1941. (Oxford University 
Press. Cr. 8vo. 774 pp. 31S. 6d.) 
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MONGOL JOURNEYS: A Review! 
By E. J. LINDGREN 


ONE aspect of Mongol Journeys is described by a sub-title on the 
cover: ‘“‘ Adventures, Folk-lore, Curious Customs and Ceremonies ’’. 
Readers of Mr. Lattimore’s The Desert Road to Turkistan (1928) and 
High Tartary (1930) will rejoice in reaping some of the fruits of his 
further travels, now in Inner Mongolia. To his full idiomatic mastery 
of Chinese, gained in childhood, a written and spoken knowledge of 
Mongol had been added before the author’s visit to the annual com- 
memorative ‘‘ audience’’ of Jenghis Khan, held before his cherished 
‘“‘remains’’ in the Ordos country. Lattimore and his companion, 
the Swede Torgny Oberg, were, it seems, the first Europeans to witness 
the ceremony. Other journeys, chiefly in 1932, brought opportunities 
for observation of ‘‘ Camels and Caravans’’, “‘ People Along the Road”’, 
“The Lie of the Land’’, and notably of sacrifices and games at the 
great Obo (holy cairn) of West Sunid. 

In the vivid recording of Central Asian types and scenes to-day, 
Lattimore is probably unsurpassed, and his intuitive syntheses of 
observations are often memorable: ‘‘ The tent of a Chinese Mongol 
always looks as if he had been glad to stop, the tent of a Mongol as if 
he were ready to go”’ (p. 210). The portrait of Arash, a lama from the 
Altai, refugee “ from the revolutionary order in Outer Mongolia ’’ (p. 
88), is an achievement which reveals much of the Mongol contribution 
to human values. Through him the author sees that “‘ almost every 
man (among the Mongols) has a feeling of freedom and pride in his 
personal integrity. To a large extent this is because he knows and 
maintains his own status, and recognises and respects the status of 
others’’ (p. 90). It is generously acknowledged that Arash was the 
faithful guide, philosopher and friend who led the author safely 
through sometimes perilous travels, sharing with him the rich traditions 
of the steppe. 

Mr. Lattimore often leaves the narrator’s role, however, not only to 
speculate on the origins of words, names, folk-lore and wide historical 
movements, but also to generalise about current political processes and 
issues far outside the scope of the evidence presented. It is no doubt 
wise to place the disastrous effects of Chinese border policies, which are 
germane to the narrative, in the perspective of later Japanese aggress- 
ion and the new China which thereby arose. But dogmatic summaries 
of Soviet, Japanese and even British policies, with context and details 
omitted, are dangerous, since it is usually the “ conclusions ’”’ which 
remain in the memory of readers unfamiliar with an area. There are 
“the Russians, behind Outer Mongolia, working like beavers to arm 
the Siberian frontier, and the British, behind Tibet, a little perturbed 
about the back doors of Asia, but still pretty sure on the whole that by 
selling the Chinese down the Yellow River they could save themselves 
from being sold down the Yangtze ’’ (p. 231). Although “‘ the mechan- 
ising, collectivising Russians in Siberia, who incorporate and identify 
with themselves all the minor peoples ’’ are rather aptly contrasted to 
“‘ colony-conquering, ‘ inferior ’-race-subjugating Japanese imperial- 

*1 MONGOL JOURNEYS. By Owen Lattimore. 1941. (London: Jonathan 
Cape. 284pp. 12s. 6d.) 
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ism ’’ (p. 220), the author shakes confidence by expanding on the 
“free ’’ and “‘ independent ’’ Mongol People’s Republic (Outer Mon- 
golia), which he has not visited. Mention of thousands of refugees, 
of the fact that most of the group he met “had been shot down or 
captured before getting across the border ’’ (p. 222), and of firm opposi- 
tion by the widely ramified, powerful Lamaist Church (e.g., pp. 277-8), 
does not prevent the new régime from being described as “ a movement 
of the whole people ’’ (p. 280) and ‘‘ in the main spontaneously demo- 
cratic ’’ (p. 278). The poor folk among the refugees “‘ had nothing to 
lose’, so “‘ were just old-fashioned’’; by the same reasoning, the 
versatile and vigorous lama refugee, Arash, was simply “an old- 
fashioned and timid nomad ”’ (p. 223). Recognition of the continued 
greater vitality of the Outer Mongols, and of many medical and certain 
economic advantages which the Russian connection has brought them, 
need not be fortified by comparing their Russian advisers to the German 
officers in China, or the disestablishment of their Church with Kemalist 
Turkey’s reforms (p.227). For one decisive criterion is never mentioned : 
full diplomatic representation outside the territory of the advisory 
power, such as China and Turkey enjoy. 

The lack of both map and index suggests that the publishers have 
undervalued the wealth of first-hand information which a wide circle 
will find in Mongol Journeys, and wish to use. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SWEDISH INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
By ANNA STURGE 


THE Swedish Institute of International Affairs was founded in 
1938. A grant of 90,000 Sw.Kronor from the Rockefeller Foundation 
and a subsidy from the Swedish Government facilitated its work 
during the first three years. Its activities, as shown by the latest 
report of the Institute,! are already numerous: the preparation of a 
concise Encyclopaedia of Foreign Affairs, the publication of documents 
and pamphlets, a press-cutting service, a monthly bulletin of current 
events, and the arrangement of lectures and seminars. In addition, the 
Institute supplies the Swedish provincial press with series of articles on 
foreign affairs written by specialist members of the Institute, and, so 
great an interest have these articles aroused, that, at the beginning of 
1941, seventy-one provincial papers had contracted for fortnightly 
articles. Many trades union periodicals have also arranged for a 
monthly article. More than a thousand lectures were arranged during 
the three years 1938-41, and with the assistance of the Institute, 
seminars for the special study of international affairs during the last 
twenty years have been established at the universities of Uppsala, 
Lund, Stockholm and Géteborg. 

Four of the shorter publications of the Institute have recently been 
received in England and are noticed below. 


Italiens Utrikespolitik under Fascismen*® deals with Fascist foreign 
policy up to the outbreak of the present war. The author, Mr. Thul- 


1 Utrikespolitiska Institutets Verksamhetsberattelse for Aven 1938-1940. 1941. 
(Stockholm :;- Swedish Institute of International Affairs. 23 pp.) 

® Italiens Utrikespolitik under Fascismen. By Ake Thulstrup. 1940. (117 pp. 
I kr, 25 Gre.) 
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strup, writes well and tersely, and records events without personal 
bias. He gives an excellent account of the creation and growth of 
Italy’s Colonial Empire, the friction with France over the Tunisian 
Protectorate, the Corfu coup and the occupation of Fiume. In Italy’s 
relations with Germany and France the author shows a thorough know- 
ledge both of personalities and documents, and in his account of 
relations between England and Italy he keeps a nice balance between 
the English and Italian points of view. 


Japans Vag och Madi, by Bernhard Karlgren, is an able and con- 
cise account of the birth and growth of Japan’s Empire and of her aim 
of establishing a Japanese Monroe doctrine in the Far East. 


In Den Ryska Expansionen, Sven Hartman,? after an interesting 
account of Russia’s foreign policy from 1917 onwards, when her alliance 
with France placed her alongside the democracies, describes the 
complete reversal of her policy after Munich, where she was not 
consulted. Stalin in his remarkable speech in March 1939 accuses the 
Western Powers, by “ appeasement’’, of causing Germany to look 
eastward for a victim to attack. Then comes the non-aggression pact 
with Germany and the rest of the sad story. 


In Slaget om Atlanten, the author, G. Westin Silverstolpe, compares 
the reliability of the British and German figures for losses at sea to the 
advantage of the former, adding that it would be unthinkable for that 
ancient and distinguished institution, Lloyds, to lend itself to a system- 
atic falsification of figures. He sums up by saying that a ‘“ transport- 
economic ’’ map looks quite different from a ‘‘ physical ’’ map, for in it 
the seas shrink and the continents grow. If England can keep her sea 
lanes reasonably open, her continental blockade will become more and 
more effective. And in the long run sea transport wins against land 
os ai in dealing with quantities such as are required in modern 
warfare. 


CLASSIFIED BOOK REVIEWS 
GENERAL 


THE THEOLOGY OF PoLiTics: By Nathaniel Micklem. 1941. 
(Oxford University Press. xvi-++ 164 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THAT the slackening of the moral fibre of our Western world is 
responsible for our present miseries, is a truth which does not suffer 
from lack of repetition; but Dr. Micklem, in this wise and weighty 
little book, gives us a version of it which is welcome for both its 
freshness and its moderation. He tackles the prevailing philosophies 
of yesterday and today—Hobbes and Rousseau, Marx and Hitler— 
and deals faithfully with their fallacies. 

In pressing his points, Dr. Micklem moves with laudable caution. 
He clearly mistrusts the profit-motive, but he does not indulge in 
indiscriminate condemnation of it. The holding of private property 
he admits as a natural right, but only so long as it is not used to the 
detriment of the common good. National sovereignity he regards as 
necessary, but it must be correctly exercised for ethical ends. Federa- 

1 Japans Vag och Mal. By Bernhard Karlgren. 1940. (31 pp. §0 6re.) 


* Den Ryska Expansionen. ‘By Sven Hartman. 1941. (32 pp. 50 6re.) 
® Slaget om Atlanien. By G. Westin Silverstolpe. 1941. (32 pp. 50 6re.) 
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tion attracts him, but in its extreme form it is chimerical, and “ the 
reasonable way towards it is by a relatively modest beginning among 
like-minded States and empires’’. There is a carefully balanced 
judgment of pacifism, another of the doctrine of equality; and a num- 
ber of happy obiter dicta enliven the gravity of the argument. 

MESTON. 


*DEMOCRACY : THE THREATENED FOUNDATIONS. By Reginald Len- 
nard. Current Problems Series. 1941. (Cambridge University 
Press. Sm. 8vo. 121 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


THIS is a disappointing little book. It starts so well, with an 
admirable first chapter on the text, ‘‘ Government of the People, by 
the People, for the People ’’. Then follow three chapters on the Spirit, 
the Roots and the Growth of English Democracy. They are good in 
spite of their saying a good deal about the eighteenth century and nothing 
except in disapproval about the Puritan Revolution. But they so 
emphasise the specially English and historical side that they remind one 
of the conversation in Our Mutual Friend: ‘‘ And other countries,” . 
said the foreign gentleman. ‘“‘They do how?” “They do, Sir,” 
returned Mr. Podsnap, gravely shaking his head: “ they do—I am 


sorry to be obliged to say it—as they do. . . . This island was blessed, 
Sir, to the direct exclusion of such other countries as—as there may 
happen to be.”’ 


The remaining five chapters are more disappointing. Considering 
how much there is to be got into a small book on the ‘threatened 
foundations of democracy, it is a pity that Mr. Lennard pays so much 
attention to comparatively unimportant things—the errors of the 
advocates of physical education, the errors of Bosanquet,+the errors 
of Figgis—to “ right hand defections and left hand extremes ’’. There 
are more serious things than these which threaten the foundations of 
democracy. I think myself Mr. Lennard’s distrust of passion, and of 
what he calls knight errantry, isone of them. Whiggery and democracy 
are related but not, surely, identical. A. D. Linpsay. 


*THE POWER BEHIND THE MICROPHONE. By P. P. Eckersley. 1941. 

(London: Cape. Demy 8vo. 255 pp. tos. 6d.) 

Tuis is an important book on an important subject. Mr. Eckersley 
was, during its most formative period, the chief engineer of the B.B.C. 
Both before and after that time he was intimately connected with the 
most important pioneering developments in broadcasting technique. 
Written as an autobiography, his book is, in fact, a history of the birth 
and development of British broadcasting. ; 

Although its author is first and foremost a technician, his book is 
very far from being a treatise for technicians. From the beginning 
Mr. Eckersley was quite as much interested in the content of broad- 
casting, in its cultural and sociological implications, as in its technical 
development. Indeed, it is the continual interplay of these two ele- 
ments, of technique and content, which gives both the subject and the 
author’s treatment of it its peculiar fascination. Mr. Eckersley writes 
vigorously and provocatively; he has plenty of penetrating criticisms 
of the B.B.C., and plenty of constructive and far-reaching proposals 
for its reform—proposals which, even if they prove to be impracticable 
in themselves, serve to illuminate a whole series of vitally important 


A4 
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problems and to focus on them the constructive thinking which has 
often been lacking in the past. No less revealing are the chapters on 
the international broadcasting union, with their story of endless con- 
flict between the experts who wanted to get on with the job and the 
politicians who insisted on staking out their national claims, even at 
the cost of creating a chaos of cacophony or. the European air. This 
is a book which everyone should read who realises the revolutionary 


significance of the invention of broadcasting for modern civilisation. 
D.A. R. 


GEOGRAPHY AND WorLD Power: Eighth edition revised. By 
James Fairgrieve. 1941. (University of London Press. viii + 
376 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. FAIrGRIEVE holds an honoured place as a pioneer teacher of 
geography. When the first edition of his Geography and World Power 
appeared in 1915 it was regarded by many as a rather daring experi- 
ment in the handling of the history of the world. Its theme was 
frankly deterministic in outlook, for Mr. Fairgrieve regarded the main 
trends of history as closely controlled by geographical circumstance. 

On comparing the first and eighth editions it is difficult to find 
any important changes, despite the passing of twenty-six years; and 
drastic revision is needed to take account of events and to correct a 
number of mis-statements. Inasmall book generalisation is inevitable, 
but the author tends to over-simplify many complex historical develop- 
ments. ‘An especially interesting discussion concerns the importance to 
Great Britain of sea-power during the Napoleonic wars, but it might 
be asked why more recent illustrations of sea-power were not added. 
In view of, the importance which the author attaches to the core of 
Euro-Asia, there is too little reference to the economic and political 
developments of Russia. The author shows special skill in the tech- 
nique of sketch-maps. W. FITZGERALD. 


THE WoRLD oF Nations: A Study of National Implications in the 
Work of Karl Marx. By Solomon Bloom. 1941. (Columbia 
University Press, New York. London: Oxford University Press. 
225 pp. I6s. 6d.) 

THE author of this monograph has extracted from the writings of 
Karl Marx, whether from published works or from notes and letters, 
every passage bearing on nationalism in general or on particular 
nations, classified them in chapters and provided them with a running 
commentary. The job has been done with painstaking completeness 
and exactitude; and the result is an encyclopaedia rather than a book. 
It will be useful to students of Marx, although it does not get down to 
anything very fundamental. E. H. Carr. 


*MarxisM—Is 1T ScIENCE? By Max Eastman. 1941. (London: 

Allen and Unwin. Sm. 8vo. 343 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Tus is an interesting, frank and revealing book. Mr. Eastman 
calls it a text-book, but in fact it is the picture of an active mind in 
process of evolution and disillusionment. He starts as a revolutionary 
against all constituted faith and philosophy, and ends by becoming 
almost a conservative. Trotsky apparently realised this, and in a letter 
quoted in the text rebukes him. The general impression which one gets 
in reading this volume is that Marx and his philosophy are dead. They 
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are kept alive only because, as Lenin put it, any philosophy and Marx. 
ism in particular ‘‘ may be used as a weapon in party warfare ’’, or as 
Mr. Eastman rather bluntly says, ‘‘ Marxism has all the definite 
attributes of a religion, including its own peculiar brand of scholasti- 
cism’’. Mr. Eastman further points out that ‘‘ no person could possibly 
declare that the political forms set up by Lenin in Russia and the ideas 
propagated by his party were a reflection of existing economic con- 
ditions ’’. Thus Marxism as a creed contains its own refutation. 
C. WALEY COHEN. 


*POLICE PRINCIPLES AND THE PROBLEM OF WAR. By Charles Reith. 
1940. (London: Oxford University Press. Demy 8vo. xi + 152 


pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THIs is a powerful book until it comes to the last chapter—powerful 
by reason of Mr. Reith’s sincerity and the forceful iteration with 
which he makes his points. Its argument is that the remedy for war 
is not punitive armed force, but preventive police measures. Law, 
unless there is adequate means of enforcing it, cannot reign; and in 
international affairs “the Rule of Law is a possibility only of the 
remote future, when moral force has at last gathered strength enough 
to take the place of every other kind, and to provide Law with the 
obedience which she is incapable of securing alone ’’. 

In the closing chapter of the book this argument is briefly, and not 
very convincingly, developed. After the war the League might be 
employed, or there might be a special united Council, to reduce and 
limit armaments all round. To this end it would.lay down rules, and 
under it there would be an unarmed Disarmament Police, recruited 
from the nationals in each country, with the duty of seeing that the 
disarmament rules are observed. Any breach of the rules would be 
reported to a special court, which would be empowered to fine the 
government concerned, and to confiscate improper armament material. 
The scheme is ingenious, but not free from obvious difficulties. 

MESTON. 


DIPLOMATICALLY SPEAKING. By Lloyd C.Griscom. 1941. (London: 
John Murray. Cr. 8vo. 478 pp. 16s.) 


Tuis pleasantly written account of life in England and America 
and of varicus diplomatic appointments abroad during the twenty 
years before 1914 does not add anything very profound to our know- 
ledge of the period. It does, however, suggest how very distant those 
times have come to be. It is amazing to think that the United States 
of America was represented only by a minister in London, and not by 
an ambassador until 1892. In 1917 Mr. Lloyd Griscom was liaison 
officer, representing General Pershing at the War Office in London. 
He came to the task with a strange mixture of knowledge of English 
life and of hallucinations, some of which mar his account of these times. 
For instance, there is no shadow of justification for his allegation of 
what he calls “ the well-known lack of cordiality between the English 
and their own colonials’’. As liaison officer he eased some difficulties, 
but he seems to have done little or nothing to prevent them arising, 
which is the more important task and one in which Mr. Robert H. 
Bacon, General Pershing’s liaison officer with Sir Douglas Haig, ‘ex- 
celled. Cc. WLC. 
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*ViscounT Hatirax: A Biography. By Alan Campbell Johnson. 
1941. (London: Hale. Demy 8vo. 575 pp. Illus. 21s.) 

This laudatory study follows closely on Mr. Stuart Hodgson’s biography, 
and critics of the purposes as well as the results of appeasement may prefer 
the greater discrimination of the former work. 

Mr. Johnson pictures in abounding detail the three main divisions of his 
subject’s remarkable career—Edward Wood as the Member for Ripon and as 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, Lord Irwin as Viceroy of India and Vis- 
count Halifax as the Foreign Secretary and now British Ambassador to the 
United States. He draws few conclusions that can be considered individual, 
and the chief value of the book seems to lie in the vast collection of facts it 
contains. These are well complemented by the carefully compiled index. 


*A LETTER TO AN INDUSTRIAL MANAGER. By G. D.H. Cole. 1941. 
(London : Fabian Society. Fabian Letter No.1. Cr. 8vo. 16 pp. 
3d.) 

An appeal for the collaboration of industrial executives in the working 
out of practical ways of applying Socialist ideas, in order that industry may 
be geared to function with the greatest possible efficiency in the interests of 
the whole people. In Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s view there is a vital need in the 
Fabian Society for practical men with personal experience of industrial 
administration in its various branches. 


SCIENCE AND THE WoRLD MIND. By H.G. Wells. 1942. (London: 
New Europe Publishing Co. 5” x 7}”. 63 pp.) 


Mr. Wells warns us about confusion in the definition of words apropos of 
the necessity of dealing with science and the new order with a ‘‘ world mind ”’. 


*REPORT OF THE BRITISH COUNCIL 1940-41. (London: The British 
Council. Cr. 8vo. 176 pp.) 

This review gives an indication of the readiness with which the activities 
of the British Council, both at home and abroad, have adapted themselves to 
war-time conditions, and of how the curtailment in some directions of the 
British Institutes’ work in Europe has been balanced by increased efforts 
elsewhere. Information is provided about the Council’s cultural services to 
exiled foreigners now in Britiain. 


*THE MorAL Buitz. By Bernard Causton. 1941. (London: Secker 

& Warburg. Searchlight Books No.15. 7” x 44”. I26pp. 12s.) 

Is Christianity a valid issue in the prevailing moral blitz through propa- 

ganda from and to Germany, or is our claim to be defending Christian 

civilisation merely another ‘device’? This book claims to give the first 
answer to this question from both sides. 


THE FLIGHT FROM REALITY. By Hector Hawton. 1941. ‘(London: 
Watts. Cr. 8vo. 209 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Exploring, like Westaway in his more inclusive Obsessions and Convictions 
of the Human Intellect, man’s wishful explanations of his own sorrows and 
defeats by the aid of such concepts as God, Soul and Justice, Mr. Hawton 
concludes that ideology down the ages has concealed, like a smoke-screen, 
the straight and really simple road to rational beliaviour. He contends that he 
who desires social change must think clearly, call things by their right names, 
‘“ so that he can look upon the intimidating phantoms which he once believed 
to have an objective existence, and see them, not as powers external to him- 
self, not even as creations of his own mind, but as reflections of actual social 
changes ”’. 


CHRISTIAN REALISM. By John C. Bennett. 1941. (London: Stu- 
dent Christian Movement Press. Cr. 8vo. 187 pp. 6s.) 


There is a comprehensive examination here (chiefly in the fourth chapter) 
of individual and collective pacifism as involved—although not intrinsically 
so—in the Christian approach to current problems. The book, by the author 
of Christianity and Our World, combines an appreciation of the essential 
values of liberalism with a recapturing of the central truths of the Gospel. 
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PAMPHLET AND BOOKLET SERIES 


*OXFORD PAMPHLETS ON WoRLD AFFAIRS 
Nos. 53-600 


1941-2. (Oxford University Press. 5” x 73”. 32 pp. 4d. each.) 


No. 53. THE ARSENAL OF Democracy. By A. J. Brown. 

No. 54. CHINA. By P. M. Roxby. 

No. 55. JAPAN AND THE MODERN WorLD. By Sir John Pratt. 
No. 56. BELGIUM AND THE War. By G. N. Clark. 

No. 57. GREECE. By Stanley Casson. 

No. 58. GREAT BRITAIN AND CHINA. By Sir John Pratt. 

No. 59. WHo Mussotini Is. By Ivor Thomas. 

No. 60. WAR ATSEATo-Day. By Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond. 


Sir John Pratt’s two pamphlets on the Far East concisely describe the 
relations of the Western Powers with China and Japan during the critical 
years preceding the world war, while Professor Roxby tells us about the land 
and people of China. Mr. Ivor Thomas shows how Mussolini obtained power, 
Colonel Casson provides a compressed account of Greece past and present 
and Professor G. N. Clark investigates the economy and politics of Belgium 
before the German invasion, the language problem and foreign policy. 

Admiral Richmond in the sixtieth pamphlet draws attention to the 
factors involved in the war at sea to-day, and a reassuring picture of the 
rapidly expanding war production of the United States is given by Mr. A. J. 
Brown in No. 53. 


*THE WoRLD To-DAY SERIES 


SouTH AMERICA—With Mexico and Central America. By J. B. Trend. 
1941. (London: Oxford University Press. Sm. Demy 8vo. 
129 pp. Illus. 2s. 6d.) 

CANADA. By B. K. Sandwell. 1941. (London: Oxford University 
Press. Sm. Demy. 8vo. 124 pp. Illus. 2s. 6d.) 

AMERICA IN WorLD Arrairs. By Allan Nevins. 1941. (Oxford 
University Press. Sm. Demy 8vo. 144pp. Illus. 2s. 6d.) 

Professor Trend, besides surveying the achievements of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Americas during their century of independence, weighs their 
ideals and plans for the future in relation to those of the United States, 
including in his book an informative chapter on Pan-Americanism. His 
notes on the literature of South America are particularly interesting. 

Mr. Sandwell provides a concise history of modern Canada, and Professor 
Nevins gives us a short study of American foreign policy in which he is at 
pains to deny that isolationism is in any way inherent in his country’s manner 
of life and past attitude to world affairs. 


*AMERICA FACES THE WAR SERIES 
Nos. II-IX 


1941. (London: Oxford University Press. Sm. Cr. 8vo. 
24-32 pp. 6d. each.) 


No. II. AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By James 
Truslow Adams. ' 

No. III. THE FarrH OF AN AMERICAN. By Walter Millis. 

No. IV. THE MonroE DoctrinE Topay. By Grayson Kirk. 
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No. V. A SUMMONS TO THE FREE. By Stephen Vincent Benet. 

No. VI. GERMAN YOUTH AND THE NAzI DREAM OF VICTORY. 
By E. Y. Hartshorne. 

No. VII. Foop oR FREEDOM: THE VITAL BLOCKADE. By 
William Agar. 

No. VIII. GERMANY THEN AND Now. By Alonzo E. Taylor. 

No. IX. 1917 AND 1941. By Frederick B. Artz. 


These further additions to a series which is in many respects a counter- 
part of the Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs are a fair reflection of the 
pelitical awakening of the United States during the past year. The titles 
explain the contents. 

Special mention may be made of Mr, Hartshorne’s pamphlet, the sixth 
in the series, which describes how the Germans, supposedly poets and dream- 
ers, found refuge from the bitterness of military defeat and economic 
depression in the glorious vision of world conquest and “‘ a thousand years of 
peace ’’ awakened in their hearts by the master spell-binder, Hitler. The 
author, as a Fellow of the Social Science Research Council in Germany, 
1935-36, made a study of the effects of National Socialism in German higher 
education, and is now editing more than 200 unpublished autobiographies by 
Germans, written during the last year, describing their lives as influenced by 
the Nazi Revolution. He cites widely from these memoirs. 

Nos. III and V both analyse the foundations of the average American’s 
common creed. Mr. Walter Millis is on the staff of the New York Herald 
Tribune and, like Stephen Vincent Benét, is a distinguished author; both bring 
to their task an impressive style which makes it abundantly clear how strong 
in the American mind are humanitarian considerations in national affairs. a9 


wi 


*BEHIND THE HEADLINES SERIES 


Nos. 7 and 8 

1941. (Jointly published in Toronto by the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education and the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. act 
Sm. demy 8vo. 22-4 pp. 10 cents each.) Pe 
No. 7. OGDENSBURG, HYDE PARK—AND AFTER. Edited by ha 
J. S. B. Pemberton. tio 
No. 8. How WE Get Our WorLpD News. By Carlton McNaught. - 
Dealing with the need for economic co-operation between Canada and the st . 


United States that arose out of the agreement concerning joint defence 
entered into by Mr. Mackenzie King and President Roosevelt at Ogdensburg pre 
in August 1940, and discussing the problems involved in such economic 
collaboration, this seventh pamphlet of the series is the work of a study group 
composed of members of the Montreal Branch of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, with the addition of two members from the staff of the 
International Labour Office. Balance of payments and industrial co- *F, 
operation are reviewed as part of the co-ordinated planning of the Canadian 
and American war efforts. 

Mr. McNaught’s explanation of news sources (No. 8) is extremely infor- 


mative. occ 
by 
Wor-p IssuEs SERIES alle 

Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 
1942. (London: Edinburgh House Press. 43” x 7}". 24 pp. peed 
3d. each.) pro 
No. 5. CONTINENTIAL CHRISTIANITY IN WAR-TIME. By William of t 
Paton. irre 


No. 6. Paciric OuTPposts. By Norman Goodall. aut] 
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No. 7. OuR NEIGHBOURS, THE JEWS. By Robert Smith. 
No. 8. WHat ABout INDIA? By Kathleen Bliss. 

_ Dr. Paton examines the position of the Church in occupied Europe. The 
sixth pamphlet deals with missionary work in the Samoan Islands and in 
Nauru, while the eighth.discusses the position in India and the part that the 
Church might play in co-operating politically with the Indian Church. Mr. 
Smith analyses anti-Semitism and shows how the Church can help to combat 
it. 

MarcH OF TIME SERIES 
Nos.: I-3 


1942. (London: Murray. 5%” x 8”. 48 pp. 60 illustrations. 
Is. each.) 


No. 1. AMERICAN AIR PowER. By Merill (Red) Mueller. 
No. 2. AMERICAN SEA Power. By A.C. Hardy. 
No. 3. AMERICA Arms. By W. Batt, jun. 


This series describes American war potentialities as filmed and photographed, 
with texts specially written. 


*U.S.S.R. SPEAKS FOR ITSELF SERIES 
Nos. I-4. 
1941. (London: Lawrence and Wishart. 93—100 pp. Is. 6d. each.) 


No. 1. INDUSTRY. 

No. 2. AGRICULTURE AND TRANSPORT. 
No. 3. DEMOCRACY IN PRACTICE. 

No. 4. CULTURE AND LEISURE. 


THE articles contained in each of these booklets consist of laudatory 
accounts of Soviet achievement written by Soviet citizens who, as 
People’s Commissars, professors, scientists, writers or manual workers, 
have been intimately associated with some aspect of Soviet reconstruc- 
tion. The contributions originally appeared in brochure form in con- 
nection with the New York World’s Fair in 1939. In order to bring 
the general picture up to date, the publishers have added pictorial 
statistics and an extract from a report of the State Planning Committee 
presented to the Communist Party in February 1941. K. G. 


THE WAR AND STRATEGY 


*FAMINE OVER Europe: The Problem of Controlled Food Relief. By 
Roy Walker. 1941. (London: Andrew Dakers. 185 pp. 5s.) 


SYMPATHY naturally goes to our Allies suffering under enemy 
occupation and responds to the strong and well-reasoned case made out 
by the author for controlled food relief as proposed by Mr. Hoover and 
allegedly accepted by the German Government. __ 

Many readers will differ with Mr. Walker in his estimate of the 
unwillingness of the Germans, for propaganda reasons, to violate the 
strict rules proposed, and the task of the reader would be easier if the 
proposals advocated were set out in the beginning instead of at the end 
of the book and if the main argument were not confused by a largely 
irrelevant criticism of the application of the blockade policy. The 
author also underrates the difficulty of providing the shipping required. 
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*THE STRATEGY OF INDIRECT APPROACH. By Liddell Hart. 1941. 
(London: Faber and Faber. Demy 8vo. xvii 316 pp. 8 
maps. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuis is a new and revised edition of the author’s original study of 
the strategy of indirect approach written in‘1929 under the title The 


Decisive Wars of History. The additions include examples of the value | 


of indirect approach drawn from the present war, chapters devoted to 
Byzantine campaigns, and the “‘ Concentrated Essence of Strategy ’’, 
and amplifications of the accounts of the campaigns of Hannibal, 
Scipio, Caesar, Cromwell, Marlborough, Frederick the Great, Napoleon 
and Moltke, together with a new chapter at the end of the book on 
Hitler’s strategy. 

A comparison is made between the views of Clausewitz and Luden- 
dorff on totalitarian military warfare based on the annihilation of 
hostile armies and Hitler’s view that the true aim of a war leader 
should be to produce the capitulation of the hostile armies without a 
battle. Liddell Hart argues that indirect approach is the most effective 
method of upsetting an opponent’s balance, both psychological and 
physical, at the lowest war cost and minimum injury to the post-war 
period, and that Hitler has an acute grasp of these truths of which few 
soldiers before have been aware; but his book was written before 
Hitler’s offensive against Russia, and failure in this case to achieve his 
purpose by indirect approach in the psychological field, with a con- 
sequent return to the strategy of annihilation. a, ek. 


*MEDITERRANEAN FRONT. By Alan Moorehead. 1941. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton. Demy 8vo. 304 pp. With maps. Ios. 6d.) 


Mr. Moorehead was in Rome for the first six months of the war. Later 
he flew to Cairo and became war correspondent attached to the Army of the 
Nile, and in this book he is able to describe, more freely and in greater detail 
than he could in his dispatches to the Daily Express, The Times and other news- 
papers, the campaigns in the Western Desert, East Africa, Greece, Crete and 
Syria. His own adventures were often extraordinary ones, and his analysis 
of the Italian war temperament is extremely shrewd. 


*SEA PowER. New and Revised Edition. ByT124. 1941. (London: 
Cape. Cr. 8vo. 261 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Since this notable book first appeared in the autumn of 1940, some of the 
author’s theories have been tested in the theatre of war. The results have 
not radically affected his main conclusions, however, and apart from re- 
drafting the chapter on Air Power and Sea Power he has been satisfied to 
leave the text and its implications substantially the same. 


*THE War : First YEAR. By Edgar McInnis. Foreword by Raymond 
Gram Swing. 1940. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
64” x of”. xv + 312 pp. $1.50.) 

The text of this review was originally published in five separate parts, as 
The Oxford Periodical History of the War, under the sponsorship of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. The usefulness of the present 
volume is enhanced by a complete chronological table, maps, text of impor- 
tant documents and an index. 


*WaANTED—A New Vision. By Axel Heyst. 1941. (London: Min- 
erva Publishing Company. Demy 8vo. 163 pp. 6s.) 


All of this book was written before the end of April 1941, but it foresees 
the German campaign against Russia in detail. The author warns us in no 
uncertain terms against complacency, declaring that unless a new and living 
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spirit of democracy takes the lead on behalf of Western Civilisation, either 
Nazism or Bolshevism or the Japanese menace will engulf the world. In the 
light of subsequent events Mr. Heyst’s suspicion of Soviet Russia may by 
now have been somewhat allayed. 


*GRAND STRATEGY. By H. A. Sargeaunt and Geoffrey West. 1942. 
(London: Cape. 54” x 8”. 164 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Maintaining that only by the successful co-ordination of military policy 
with the whole social structure can wars be won, the authors have written 
what they claim to be the first book dealing with the subject of grand strategy 
from the topical and historical standpoints. The evolution of this larger 
concept of the conflict of arms is traced back to Bismarck, Wellington and 
Napoleon, and the progressive types of grand strategy are classified as 
Revolutionary, Liberal Reformist, Realpolitik-Imperialist, Planned-Wave 
and Sandbag. A highly suggestive piece of work results. 


*THE BATTLE FOR SUPPLIES. By E. V. Francis. 1942. (London: 
Cape. 5%” x 8”. 184pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. Francis examines the economic implications of British sea versus 

Nazi land strategy, the réle of air-power in economic warfare, and the 

effect of the blockade generally upon war production and transport within 

the New European Order. He also considers those great dangers to which 

the Allies are exposed until their superior war potential is translated into an 

actual superiority of tanks and aeroplanes at every point of decisive conflict. 


*THE BATTLE OF SUPPLIES. 1941. (London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
5%” < 7}’". 24 pp. Illus. 64.) 


These coloured statistical maps, fully explained by the texts, show the 
sources of world production of some of the most important of basic raw 
materials, including certain minerals, which are essential to Britain in the 
winning of the war. 


THE MopERN Map. By W. K. Hancock. 1941. (London: Oxford 
University Press. 43” x 7}". 59 pp. 9d.) 
Professor Hancock’s stimulating talks to Australia on moral and military 
power, strategy and politics are here reprinted as they were delivered in the 
summer of 1941. 


*THE BATTLE OF THE SEAS. By Sir Archibald Hurd. 1941. (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. Cr. 8vo. 160 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


A popular account of the growth of the British Merchant Service which 
reflects the fighting merchantmen’s challenge to the Nazi menace on the 
seas. 


*HITLER’S WAR MACHINE. By Wilhelm Necker. 1941. (London: 
Lindsay Drummond. Demy 8vo. viii + 283 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


As “ the first complete account of the German army to appear in England ”’, 
this analysis attempts to show how Hitler’s much-discussed invasion of 
Britain may operate if and when the moment comes. Dr. Necker deals 
authoritatively with the German infantry, artillery, tank forces, signals, 
parachute troops, the air arm and certain specialist arms. Having described 
the Nazi war machine in action in the French campaign, he suggests a system 
of defence which the Allies might have adopted in 1940, and which the 
Russians seem to be successfully exploiting at the present time. The papers 
constituting the appendices give some information on the structure of the 
Luftwaffe, passive air and raid protection in Germany, colours in the German 
army and the development of the Schlieffen Plan. 


*GENERALS AND GENERALSHIP. By General Sir Archibald Wavell. 
1941. (London: Penguin Books. 64 pp. 6d.) 


General Sir John Dill introduces with a foreword this reprint of the Lees 
Knowles Lecture delivered at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1939 and pub- 
lished this year by The Times. . 


A5 
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*An ATLAS HISTORY OF THE SECOND GREAT WaR. Vol. IV—January 
1941 to July 1941. By J. F.Horrabin. 1941. (London: Nelson. 
Cr. 8vo. 112 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


This last addition to a valuable series, while it includes the campaigns in 
Abyssinia, the Balkans, Iraq and Syria, stops short at the beginning of the 
Nazi attack on Russia. The next volume is to deal fully with this biggest 
struggle of all, but there are diagrams included here covering Russian pro- 
duction of food-stuffs and war materials, as well as the effect of the Lease- 
and-Lend Act on British purchases in the United States, civilian casualties 
in Britain and relative shipping losses. 


A Diary oF Wortp Arrarrs. By Marcel Hoden. 1941. (London: 
Penguin Books. 128 pp. 6d.) 

Choosing the period June 23rd, 1940—April 5th, 1941, the author records 
the events of those days with a detailed account of political and diplomatic 
acts, declarations and speeches, the meetings of statesmen, military operations 
and opinions of the Press. He guides the reader through the maze of affairs 
and classifies, groups and interprets. The book would have been easier to 
refer to if dates had been marginally printed. 


*From TOBRUK TO SMOLENSK. By Sérategicus. 1941. (London: 
Faber. Demy 8vo. 308 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


This is the third volume of this military critic’s survey of the war and will 
not disappoint admirers of From Dunkirk to Benghazi. Its scope includes 
the reverses in Libya, Greece, and Crete, the campaigns in Abyssinia, Iraq 
and Syria, and the vast operations of the Battle of the Atlantic, in the air and 
on the Eastern front. 


THE British ARMy AT WaR. By Brigadier E. D. H. Tollemache. 
1941. (London: John Murray and The Pilot Press. Britain 
at War series. Demy 4to. 72 pp. Illus. 6s.) 


This volume, illustrated from photographs selected at the Ministry of 
Information, has been compiled in conjunction with the War Office, particu- 
larly on the mechanised side. It shows how the new British Army is training 
itself for a mechanised war; it also describes in detail the work of all arms, 
and includes pictures of the Egyptian campaign. 


LAW AND PROCEDURE 


MAJORITY RULE IN INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION: A Study of the 
Trend from Unanimity to Majority Decision. By CromwellA. Riches. 
1940. (Baltimore: John Hopkins Press. viii + 322 pp. $2.75.) 


In this book Professor Riches follows up the very interesting study 
of the working of the Unanimity Rule in the League of Nations which he 
published in 1933 with an examination of the same question as it 
presents itself in other permanent international organs. The sub-title 
of the book is doubtless strictly justified, for under Professor Riches’ 
microscope it may be just possible to discern the beginnings of a ‘‘ trend” 
from unanimity to majority decision in international organisation. 
But hitherto this trend has been confined to an exceedingly narrow 
field; for though it is true that most of ‘the agencies which the book 
examines reach their decisions, or many of them, by majority voting, 
it is also true, as Professor Riches makes very clear, that only rarely 
does a decision so reached have the effect of modifying the legal rights 
or obligations of a dissenting State. Most majority decisions at pre- 
sent relate to matters such as the supervision of international bureaux, 
to administrative regulations or to the adoption of merely advisory 

_Tesolutions or draft conventions ad referendum. There are a few 
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exceptions, such as the power of a three-quarters majority of the 
International Commission for Air Navigation to amend the technical 
annexes of the Convention of Ig1g, but in these rare cases the power 
of a majority to bind a minority is narrowly restricted, and it never 
relates to any matters but those of secondary importance. An article 
which Professor Riches quotes from one of the 1928 Havana conven- 
tions of the Pan-American Union is typical of the attitude of States 
generally towards the acceptance of majority decisions: “‘ Whenever a 
State believes its vital interests are involved in a question, or that an 
obligation may thereby be imposed upon it, such State may require 
that the resolution of the Board be adopted by unanimous vote.”’ In 
this attitude hardly even the beginnings of a breach are yet visible. 
This is a sobering reflection, and all who lightly propose schemes of 
post-war international reconstruction which are to involve the abroga- 
tion of national “‘ sovereignty ’’, or the universal acceptance of “‘ third- 
party decision ’’, or the disappearance of the principle of a State being 
“judge in its own cause’”’, may be recommended first to read Pro- 
fessor Riches’ book. If these slogans are to be anything but danger- 
ously delusive, they need to be translated into institutional terms, and 
his book shows how difficult that.is. That does not mean that nothing 
can be done, but it does suggest that the path of progress may be found 
to lie not so much in a frontal attack on the citadel of sovereignty, but 
rather in a process of sapping and mining, of the beginnings of which 
there were signs, not indeed in the text of the Covenant, but in the way 
the Covenant was being worked out by the League. J. L. BRIERLY.: 


*CHARACTERISATION IN THE CONFLICT OF Laws. By A. H. Robertson. 
(Harvard Studies in the Conflict of Laws, 4.) 1940. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: Oxford University 
Press. 8vo. 30I pp. $3.50; 20s.) 

Dr. ROBERTSON examines the subject of characterisation, both in 
its academical and practical aspects, as providing the basis for the 
determination of the conflict of laws. The fundamental postulate 
which induced the learned author to write this book was that “it is ~ 
desirable to have some sort of rules for the determination ”’ of the 
principles of. private international law, “‘ rather than rely merely on 
the discretion of individual judges’”’. Accordingly, he divides the 
method for the solution of the conflict of laws into three stages: 
(1) Characterisation (or, as Mr. W. E. Beckett prefers to call it, 
“ classification ”’) of the question; (2) selection of the proper law by 
means of the determination of the appropriate connecting factor, and 
(3) delimitation and application of the proper law. In spite of the 
very technical character of his subject, Dr. Robertson has been able 
to analyse, in very clear language, the various questions raised by the 
characterisation problem, and also to deal with a number of decided 
cases which illustrate the rules adopted by municipal courts (mostly 
in Great Britain and the United States) on many of the rules covered 
by his subject. C. J. COLoMBos. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND SECURITY. By Gunji Hosono. 
(Tokio: Maruzen Coy. ‘447 pp. $4,00.) 
Tus book is described by its author as a “‘ study ”’ of the collective 

peace system. With care and ability, Mr. Hosono has extracted from 
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the Minutes of the League of Nations during the first fifteen years the 
views and policies of the Governments concerned in relation to many 
phases of their search for peace and security. The treaties entered into 
outside the League in the same period, such as the Soviet security 
treaties, the Pan-American treaties and the Briand—Kellogg Pact of 
Paris, are similarly dealt with. The book will, no doubt, prove useful 
to the international lawyer anxious to have a glimpse into the history 
of these matters, but although published in 1941, the documents in- 
cluded in it stop in 1934. Conf, 


*THE WoRLD ARMAMENTS RACE, IgIg-1939. By N. M. Sloutzki. 
Vol. XII, No. 1. July, 1941. (8vo. 129 pp. $0-40 or Sw. Fr. 
1.75.) 

*ARTICLE XIX OF THE COVENANT. OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By 
Pitman B. Potter. Vol. XII, No.2. August,1941. (8vo. 98 pp. 
$0-40 or Sw. Fr. 1°75.) 

(Published by the Geneva Research Centre, Geneva, Switzerland.) 

THE first of these studies is a co-ordinated survey of the world 
armaments programmes between the end of the last war and the begin- 
ning of the present one, including all available data derived from the 
Armaments Year Book of the League of Nations, of which Mr. Sloutzki 
was for some years the editor. While it is possible to disagree with some 
of the author’s conclusions, this critical study should be read with 
serious attention by all who are interested in the problem of post-war 
international relations. 

Professor Potter, in the second study, examines in turn the origins, 
history and operation, or non-operation, of Article 19 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations (Revision of Treaties), shows how failure to 
invoke the article played no small part in the general failure of the 
League itself, and finally draws certain conclusions covering proposed 
reforms to which he himself makes a valuable contribution. 

F. O. BEMBARON. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


*THE RECONSTRUCTION OF WORLD TRADE. By J. B.Condliffe. 1940. 

(New York: Norton. 427 pp. $3.75.) 

Tus book is largely based on studies undertaken in preparation 
for the International Studies Conference on “‘ Economic Policies in 
Relation to World Peace ’’, held at Bergen at the end of August 1939. 
For all those who are now considering problems of economic reconstruc- 
tion it is of special interest. Professor Condliffe covers in his excellent 
survey of economic relations all the fundamental economic issues 
which must arise in any fulfilment of the general principles outlined in 
the Atlantic Charter. One of his main conclusions is that economic 
and financial stability can only be obtained by means of collective 
security, which, in itself, cannot be achieved unless the United States 
assumes a large share of responsibility and is prepared to make far- 
reaching political and military commitments; if peace is to be restored 
by means of an international system, then he believes America must 
play a dominant part. 

The book provides an exhaustive analysis of the collapse in intern- 
tional trading systems, and the challenge to such systems presented by 
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totalitarian methods of bilateral trade. It opens with a study of the 
background of economic policy and the emergence in the modern 
world of a direct conflict between political and economic forces; a 
battle between nationalism and industrialism, arising from a political 
desire of nationalism to maintain a purely national economy in direct 
opposition to the strong and natural trend towards the organisation 
of world markets, the freedom of private trading enterprises, and the 
expansion of economic activities far beyond national boundaries. 

An interesting chapter discusses regionalism, including the growth 
and consequences of regional initiatives in Europe and Imperial con- 
solidation. The drawing together of the British Empire into closer 
economic regionalism is condemned as a “ pre-war symptom of in- 
creased political conflict and disintegration of the world trading 
system ”’. 

The author refers to the possibility that the future may bring a 
combination of territorial expansion with some steps towards federa- 
tion, and believes that if the smaller nations that have been overrun 
are given some measure of autonomy, it is likely to be only limited 
autonomy within some form of larger unit, each unit constituting a 
powerful economic block. -In any attempt in the future to re-create 
international economic co-operation it is suggested that schemes of 
planning will have to be extended, and the public control of monetary 
mechanism will be one of the primary essentials. Further, that if 
control is to be regulative rather than operative, new types of interna- 
tional institutions, both economic and political, will have to be set up. 

A section dealing with the economics of insulation argues that even 
if a measure of national insulation is required to counteract unemploy- 
ment, it should only be undertaken within the sphere of international 
collaboration. It is suggested that between monetary authorities 
there will have to be liberal agreements on currency questions and price 
relationships, for multilateral trade can only be restored by the estab- 
lishment of price relationships which would enable trade to flow freely 
without disturbing the balance of external payments. The author 
considers that the unregulated system of freedom of trade that existed 
in the nineteenth century, when national interests could be reconciled 
with the world economy, cannot be revived in any near future, if ever. 
He strongly urges that the whole future of international relations 
depends on the policy adopted by the United States towards interna- 
tional co-operation and the creation of international institutions; and 
that economic danger, both to the United States and the world, lies 
in any policy of isolation. The suggestion is made that while during 
the period of reconstruction imports from the United States will be 
needed on a large scale and will have to be financed by an extension of 
credit there can be no long term restoration of multilateral trade unless 
the United States, in the position of a great creditor nation, is prepared 
ultimately to accept a considerable adverse balance of trade, involving 
an effective lowering of the American tariff and an acceptance by the 
United States of a practically world wide depreciation against the dollar 
and a greater rise in prices in America than elsewhere. 

Opportunity for equal access to raw materials in a multilateral 
trading system “‘ buttressed by collective security ’’ as an essential for 
peace 1s emphasised. ‘ 

Professor Condliffe ends by saying that international loans or pro- 
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posals for international action would be insufficient to bring peaceful 
long term conditions unless they are followed up by consistent leader- 
ship, which he believes it would be necessary for the United States to 
undertake, in working out means of continuous co-operation. 

D. P. ETLINGER. 


THE Cop-FISHERIES : THE HISTORY OF AN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY. 
Edited by Harold A. Innis. 1940. (London: Oxford University 
Press. New Haven: Yale University Press. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. xv +520 pp. 2Is. 6d.) 


Tuis volume is one of a series of studies of the relations of Canada 
and the United States, prepared under the direction of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. The title is somewhat mislead- 
ing, for the book deals with fisheries other than the cod-fishery, and makes 
it very clear that the fisheries of the Western Atlantic were highly 
nationalist in character and in policy. But the study is an exhaustive 
examination of the history of the fisheries, and of their effect on 
international relations and on the political development of the New 
England States, the Maritime Provinces of Canada, and of Newfound- 
land. Professor Innis points out that the insular policy of Great Britain 
in connection with these fisheries was one of the causes of the break-up 
of the first British Empire and of the Declaration of Independence by 
those colonies which became the United States of America, that fishery 
policy affected the Confederation of the Canadian colonies, and that 
the constitutional development of Newfoundland was in large part due 
to local dissatisfaction with British policy in respect of the cod-fisheries. 

In recent years the position of the fisheries has been largely affected 
and improved by the increase in the demand for fresh fish in the United 
States, and by the extension of the Co-operative Movement among the 
fishing community. The former is consequent on the rapid develop- 
ment of cold-storage facilities; the latter is due almost entirely to note- 
worthy efforts by the Catholic University of Antigonish in Nova Scotia. 
These activities have resulted in marked improvement in the standard 
of life of the fishermen. The Co-operative Movement has extended to 
Newfoundland, where it was introduced by Mr. Gerald Richardson (not 
Richards, as recorded in the book), himself a member of the Anti- 
gonish organisation. His work is already showing results, both in the 
fisheries and in agriculture. JouN Hope Simpson. 


*GREAT BRITAIN UNDER PROTECTION. By F. Benham. 1941. (New 
York: Macmillan. 271 pp. 1os. 6d.) 


Tus is the first volume of what promises to be an extremely 
valuable series on commercial and tariff history, prepared under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Mr. 
Benham has written a very useful, well-balanced and readable book, 
beginning with a survey of the reasons for the adoption of protection in 
Britain, describing the nature of the protective measures in force, and 
the trade agreements made with other countries from 1933 onwards, 
dealing with the part played by Britain’s external monetary policy 
since the imposition of protection: and discussing the protection and 
fortunes of iron and steel and agriculture. The book concludes with a 
discussion of the nature and origins of the economic recovery in Britain. 
Thus, Mr. Benham covers a considerable part of the economic history 
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of Britain since 1931, and he does so with an insight into the theoretical 
questions involved which is all too rare in economic historians. 
A: J; B. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS: A Stupy IN Democratic METHODS. By 
J. ac (New York: Columbia University Press. 135 pp. 
6s. 6d. 


Dr. LARKIN’s study does not deal with the economic issues involved 
in the Trade Agreement policy. The author, a political scientist, is 
primarily concerned to defend the Trade Agreements Act against the 
charges of unconstitutionality and “ undemocratic ’’ procedure levelled 
against it by interested parties opposed to its renewal in 1940. To 
the non-American reader the most striking fact that emerges from this 
study is the enormous strength of the vested interests that have opposed 
even the relatively mild tariff reductions of the past years. In general, 
the book will be of interest chiefly to the student of delegated powers 
and modern administrative procedure. H. W. ARNDT. 


*THOSE RAw MATERIALS. By C. A. Ward. 1941. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 392 pp. I5s.) 

TuIs book enumerates the principal raw materials—minerals, fibres, 
oils and fats, rubber, etc.—and describes briefly their nature and applica- 
tion. Another section gives an outline of the methods of treatment 
for their conversion into useful products. Geographical sources and 
statistics are given for coal and petroleum only, but the short para- 
graphs are clear and informative, although occasionally a sentence may 
not convey much to a reader with no knowledge of chemistry. A large 
part of the information has been supplied by the various Development 
Associations and by the Imperial Institute, so that its general accuracy 
is guaranteed, and the work should prove very useful for reference. 
There is a full index and a bibliography. C. H. DEscu. 


*ECONOMIC WARFARE 1939-1940. By Paul Einzig. 1941. (London: 
Macmillan. 150 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

War-TimME Economics. By E. Ronald Walker. 1939. (London: 
Melbourne University Press and Oxford University Press. 169 pp. 
5s. 

“ae MEANS oR Post-War FINANCE. By the author of The 
Diary of a Staff Officer. 1941. (London: Methuen. 32 pp. 
Is. 

A 1 PLAN OF WAR FINANCE. By the Socialist Clarity Group, with 
a foreword by George Gibson, Chairman of the Trades Union Congress. 
1941.. (London: Gollancz. 22 pp. 34d.) ° 
THESE books all illustrate the many-sided aspects of totalitarian 

and world-wide war. As Professor Walker points out, it is necessary 
to look behind the “ veil of money ’’, to think in terms of man-power 
and resources, and to fit finance into the picture so that it helps, and 
does not hinder, the maximum of effort being made available at the 
vital points. 

Boiled down to hard pan, Mr. Einzig’s criticism of civil servants and 
bankers is that during the first nine months of war they were allowed 
to be masters instead of servants, that they failed to pierce the money 
veil and floundered, nearly bringing the country to ruin. He admits 
that things have improved but thinks we have still some lessons to 
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learn from the past. Not all his criticisms are well founded or well 
directed, but readers will find this book stimulating and a corrective to 
undue complacency. 


In Professor Walker’s book the reader will find the war economic 
problems of Australia lucidly explained. Some of his suggestions— 
the book was published in 1939—have already been carried out. 
Australia, in achieving the maximum concentration of effort, has to 
solve some of the same problems as America—distance, State Govern- 
ments and change over from under-employinent to excess demand for 
skilled labour for war work, in addition to her magnificent contribution 
of man-power to the fighting services. It is unfortunate that in so 
valuable a book about Australia, Professor Walker should have blun- 
dered into writing ‘‘ Britain’s attempt to be more self-sufficient as 
regards grain is imposing on her people a cost in the form of lower 
consumption of milk, meat and other foods’’. There was no founda- 
tion for this suggestion at the time Professor Walker wrote, and there 
is little even now, after two years of war. 


Professor Walker and Staff Officer are in essence curiously close in 
their conclusions. Some kind of scheme such as Staff Officer outlines is 
inevitable. Capital has been distributed over a wide area of the popu- 
lation during the war. If after the war the public choose to spend their 
capital before goods are produced in adequate quantities, prices will 
rise unduly—as the price of antiques rose when Pierpont Morgan and 
some of his friends chose to spend capital in that limited market. 
Such a rise in prices in the general market would be harmful inflation. 
But if the capital can be canalised into production and development, 
and the bankers and other vested interests made to conform, there will 
be more employment, more goods and less loose capital to cause infla- 
tion. Professor Walker and Staff Officer realise this; not so the authors 
with the title of the Socialist Clarity Group. Mr. Gibson is too shrewd 
to let it be thought that he is in any way involved in their views. 

C. WALEY COHEN. 


An INTRODUCTION TO PoLITICAL Economy. By V. W. Bladen. 
1941. (University of Toronto Press. 300 pp. $2.25.) 


THis is an introductory textbook of economics intended for Univer- 
sity students. The author draws largely upon well-known English 
writers, notably Keynes, Beveridge, Henderson and Pigou; but his 
applications and illustrations of theoretical principles are mainly drawn 
from Canadian experience. Indeed, nearly a third of the whole book 
is occupied by two chapters dealing respectively with the réle of 
wheat and newsprint in the Canadian economy. The factual material 
contained in these is an interesting study in itself, and may appeal to 
English readers on its own account. For general textbook purposes, 
students outside Canada will naturally prefer something written in 
terms of more familiar happenings. BARBARA WOOTTON. 


*THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CODE 1939. 1941. (Montreal: Inter- 
national Labour Office. Super Royal 8vo. 920 pp.) 

A systematic arrangement of the conventions and recommendations 
adopted at the sessions of the International Labour Conference 1919-1939, 
with appendices embodying other standards of social policy framed by the 
International Labour Organisation 1919-1939. 
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*WORLD SHIPPING. By A. C. Hardy. 1941. (London: Penguin 
Books. 4}” x 7}”. 224 pp. Illus. 1s.) 


A graphic notebook on seaways and sea trade, a maritime geography of 
routes, ports, rivers, canals and cargoes. 
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*THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. By W. Ivor Jennings. 1941. (Cam- 
bridge : University Press. xiv + 232 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THE purpose of the English Institutions Series, of which the late 
Lord Stamp was the editor, is presumably to interpret those institutions 
to the general reader at home and abroad. Principal Jennings, though 
a trained constitutional lawyer, is not here concerned with legal rules 
and forms, but takes Bagehot as his master and penetrates beneath 
them to the realities of British constitutional government in its every- 
day working in peace and war. Dr. Jennings is a believer, one might 
almost say a fervent believer, in the constitution as an effective instru- 
ment of democratic government, but he does not make Burke’s mistake 
of thinking that it cannot be improved and on many issues ranges him- 
self with the reformers. He is against proportional representation for 
the reason that it weakens government and makes for bargaining 
between groups rather than for government by the people. But he 
favours abolition of the business premises qualification—overlooking, as 
it seems to the reviewer, the fact that the double vote is the real rock 
of offence and that in these days of dormitory towns and suburbs a 
man might with reason prefer to cast a single vote in the constituency 
in which he works. In his interesting discussion of the executive 
machinery of government, a suggestion to which he more than once 
recurs, is the creation of more “subordinate departments ’’ like those 
of Overseas Trade and Mines. It would provide for the growth in the 
functions of the State; it would enable more decisions to be taken by 
ministers, rather than by civil servants; and it would be an improve- 
ment in the methods of co-ordination among departments. It would 
also, in Dr. Jennings’s opinion, make for a more effective War Cabinet. 

However effective as an exponent and critic, Dr. Jennings will 
naturally not carry all his readers with him on matters of opinion. He 
appears to the present reviewer to be much too sweeping in his judg- 
ment that “‘in almost all cases it is the label and not the candidate 
that matters.’ His remedy for Labour grievances against senior civil 
servants (with which he only partly sympathises) is ““ a more democratic 
educational system, . . . a more effective utilisation of promotion from 
the executive class, and . . .a wider system of post-entry training ’’. In 
the reviewer’s opinion all these reforms are sound in themselves, but 
have no necessary connection with the particular matter Dr. Jennings 
is discussing. Has social equality any intrinsic connection with political 
democracy? The dual educational system in England seems to the 
reviewer to deflect many Englishmen’s judgments on such matters as 
this. W. P. MorrELL. 


THERE ARE No Soutu Arricans. By G. H. Calpin. 1941. (Lon- 
don: Nelson. 412 pp. Ios.) 


THE author of this interesting and, in many respects, provocative 
book is a well-known South African journalist and broadcaster and 
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edits the independent newspaper, The Natal Witness (Pietermaritz- 
burg). He provides a not uncritical analysis of the cross currents 
of South African historical, constitutional, political, economic, racial 
and social problems since union. A careful study of the book will repay 
all those who have the future of South Africa at heart. V. 


BEMBA MARRIAGE AND PRESENT ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. By Audrey 
T. Richards. 1940. 
An Essay ON THE ECONOMY OF DETRIBALISATION IN NORTHERN 
RHODESIA. By Godfrey Wilson. 1941. 
The Rhodes-Livingston Papers. Numbers 4 and 5. (London: 
Blackwell. 123 pp. and 71 pp. 2s. each.) 


THERE is no better field than Northern Rhodesia for a study of the 
effects of the impact of modern economic forces on minute self-contained 
primitive communities, hitherto dependent on a system of subsistence 
agriculture. These two publications of the Rhodes-Livingstone 
Institute deal with different aspects of the subject. Mr. Godfrey 
Wilson’s essay concentrates on the economic and social aspects of the 
resulting changes as illustrated at Broken Hill under rather special 
conditions. He brings out the profound disharmonies, both economic 
and social, which follow on migrant labour or temporary urbanisation, 
and the disorganisation of the rural communities from which the 
workers are drawn. An advance towards a new stabilisation has begun, 
but both Government and mining policies tend to lag behind the speed 
of change with its growing menace of an apparent conflict between the 
social interests of Europeans and natives. 


Dr. Audrey Richards’ paper is a study of the effects of modern 
industrial developments, and more especially of the system of migrant 
labour, on the marriage institutions of the Bemba, a matrilineal and 
matrilocal tribe who supply a large part of the labour for the copper 
mines. Her analysis of the tribal attitude to sex and to marriage and 
of the customs connected with marriage clearly shows their incom- 
patibility with the new economic system and the resulting danger to 
family life. Marriage institutions of the type found among the Bemba 
may be in some ways specially vulnerable to the new process, but the 
problem of adjusting such traditional institutions to the new condi- 
tions is a general one. It has to be faced not only by the missionary, 
but also by the native administrations and official administrators. In 
this, as in other spheres of native customary law, a careful study of the 
underlying principles is of great value. A. W. Pim. 


SOLVING LABOUR PROBLEMS IN AUSTRALIA. By Orwell de R. Foenan- 
der. 1941. (Melbourne and Oxford University Press. xxxv + 
168 pp. 15s.) 


Mr. FoENANDER offers in the present volume a second series of 
essays which will assist the student of the Australian machinery for 
maintaining industrial peace to interpret the latest developments. 
To the outside observer the Australian arbitration machinery has re- 
cently had most interest on account of the shift of emphasis from the 
legal and jurisdictional disputes, which figured so largely in the earlier 
stages of its history, to its adaptation as an instrument of nation-wide 
economic control and to the linking of general questions of wage- 
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determination with the economic conditions and prospects of the 
country as a whole. The study will be helpful to those who wish to 
pursue the investigation in a background of concrete facts. 

A. G. B. F. 


War FOR Britain. (First Part : September 1939 to September 1940.) 
By Donald Cowie. 1941. (London: Chapman and Hall. 8vo. 
xili + 265 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

SouTH AFRICA Ficuts. By J. S. M. Simpson. 1941. (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 8vo. xv -+ 256 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

To THE PEOPLE OF BRITAIN AT WAR FROM THE PRIME MINISTER OF 
AUSTRALIA. Speeches by the Right Hon. R. G. Menzies delivered 
in Great Britain in 1941, together with an introductory excursion. 
(London: Longmans. 8vo. 95 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Cowle has set out to tell, not indeed “ the inner story of the 
Empire in action ’’, as is rashly proclaimed on the title-page, but the 
contribution of the Overseas Empire to the war. Doubtless he would 
not claim that he is probing very deep or looking very far ahead. But 
it seems to the reviewer that he has underrated the literary difficulty 
of the task, and has consequently produced a narrative which is readable 
enough as a series of episodes, but is lacking in unity. Moreover his 
judgments on political questions are too facile, and sometimes merely 
cheap. It is cheap to suggest that the Empire Air Training Scheme 
was evolved by the Committee of Imperial Defence at ‘an unpre- 


‘cedented session of ratiocination: the marvel was that something 


came out of it’’ (p. 40). It is rash to suggest what should have been 
said to India before the war, particularly as his blanket formula of 
“complete independence after the war, with certain safeguards ’’, 
conceals the very points at issue. 


Mr. Simpson has the advantage of a theme which has its own unity, 
but he is also a man of exceptional literary skill, and has made the most 
of his opportunities. He does not go out of his way to pass political 
judgments, and the objectivity with which he deals, for instance, 
with the controversy as to Mr. Pirow’s work as Minister of Defence is 
quite admirable. One political judgment he does indeed pass on a 
matter of first-rate importance. ‘‘ Whatever may be the constitutional 
developments, this is clear,” he remarks: “‘ South Africa will guide the 
destiny of the southern half of Africa ’’ (p. 76). This may well be true ; 
but it has in it the elements of tragedy if the Union should seek to 
impose elsewhere in Africa her present native policy. For the most 
part, however, Mr. Simpson confines himself to narrating the events of 
the war and its immediate background. What he has to say is of 
extreme interest, whether it deals with Nazi propaganda in South 
Africa before the war, with the army organisation of General Smuts 
and his collaborators, with the industrial effort so ably directed by 
Dr. van der Bijl, or with the actual fighting. 


The speeches of Mr. Menzies were well worth reprinting. In more 
than the conventional sense he made a great impression on the people 
of Britain, and it is a pity that he has not had more honour in his own 
country. These speeches do not often rise to eloquence, though the 
reviewer would make an exception of ‘‘ A People’s War’”’, but they 
are striking examples of clear and vigorous thinking and forthright 
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expression, and they will have their value for posterity as documents 
of the spirit of the British Empire under the trials of the spring of 1941. 
W. P. MorRELL. 


CANADA CoMES TO ENGLAND. By Gordon Beckles. 1941. (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. Cr. 8vo. 166 pp. Illus. 5s.) 


The story of Canada’s widespread co-operation with the United Kingdom 
on land, at sea and in the air. 


*CANADA IN WORLD AFFalrS: The Pre-War Years. By F. H.Soward, 
J. F. Parkinson, N. A. M. MacKenzie and T. W. L. MacDermot. 
1941. (Toronto: Oxford University Press, under the auspices of 
the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 84” x 5}’. 


343 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


This is the first in a projected series of biennial surveys of the international 
relationships of Canada. It will be reviewed in the next issue of this Journal. 


*CoME ON, CANADA! By S. A. Saunders and Eleanor Back. 1941. 
(Toronto: The Ryerson Press. Live and Learn Books. Cr. 8vo. 


36 pp. 35 cents.) 

A protest, made with some spirit, against complacency and lack of 
endeavour in the Canadian people, and a plea for a greater war effort. The 
writers remark that: ‘‘ Canada, proverbially rich in natural resources, is 
desperately poor in public leadership. Never before has there been such a 
dearth of talent at Ottawa and in the provincial legislatures.”’ 


*CANADA AT WAR. 1941. (Ottawa: the Director of Public Informa- 
tion. 71 pp.) 

This is the last revised edition (to November 1941) of the official summary, 
issued :nder the authority of the Minister of National War Services in Canada, 
of Canada’s part in the war, and it contains the latest available facts and 
figures of the military and economic position in the Dominion. 


*CANADA AND THE ORIENT. A Study in International Relations. By 
Charles J. Woodsworth. 1941. (Toronto: Macmillan, under the 
auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 84” x 
54". xii + 321 pp.) 

This study was undertaken as a doctoral thesis for the University of 
London and completed under grant from the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs in 1938. The war has prevented its earlier publication, but 
in a final revision the author has brought most of the statistics up to date. 
Chinese and Japanese immigration to Canada is dealt with in detail, as well 
as the attitude taken by the Dominion to the Sino-Japanese conflict. 


*THIS Is ENGLAND To-DAy. By Allan Nevins. 1941. (New York: 
Scribner. Demy 8vo. x-+ 164 pp. $1.25.) 

A most courteous eulogy of England and the English people in the throes 
of war. In this distinguished American historian’s opinion the social 
revolution—even the rebirth which British people are talking so much 
about at the moment—is being neatly and painlessly delivered from the 
womb of Whitehall, in spirit and in fact. 


*THE DIFFUSION OF ENGJISH CULTURE. By H. V. Routh. 1941. 
(Cambridge University Press. Current Problems Series. vi + 


134 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

As former Professor of English Literature and Institutions in the Univer- 
sity of Athens and Educational Adviser to the British Council, Dr. Routh 
discusses problems related to the propagation of international consciousness 
of England and English, and surveys the reasons for the growth of methods 
of diffusion of national cultures. This is in many ways a practical book, and 
particularly of interest is the author’s suggested plan for a highly organised 
Overseas Teaching Service. ; 
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THE INTER-WAR PERIOD 


*BRITAIN AND FRANCE BETWEEN Two WARS. CONFLICTING STRATEGIES 
OF PEACE SINCE VERSAILLES. By Arnold Wolfers. 1940. 
(London: Harcourt Brace. 8vo. 467 pp. $3.75.) 


It is no disparagement of Dr. Wolfers’ work to say that its out- 
standing value to the student will be as a source-book. Not only does 
it contain a complete bibliography of primary and secondary sources 
on British and French policy towards Germany from 1919 to 1939, but 
the text itself is most liberally documented with quotations from 
British and French politicians of different parties. This method proves 
most successful in introducing into the discussion of each successive 
problem a vivid reminder of the contemporary attitude. It also allows 
Dr. Wolfers to remain in the background without rendering the narra- 
tive lifeless, and makes the book objective as well as illuminating. 

The French section of the book seems on the whole more satis- 
factory than the British. This may be merely because the British 
reviewer is naturally more critical and exacting when the policy of his 
own country is the theme, or perhaps because French policy was on 
the whole simpler and more easily classified and pigeon-holed than 
British policy. But the main reason probably is that French policy 
in Europe, or more specifically French policy in regard to Germany, 
was in fact French foreign policy as a whole, whereas there is something 
a little deceptive about any discussion of British policy in Europe as a 
separate entity. The other omission from Dr. Wolfers’ study—and 
this again is more vital for British than for French policy—is the eco- 
nomic field. British policy in Europe was nearly always influenced by 
the fact that Britain had one eye turned towards the Dominions and 
the United States, and was always strongly tinged with economic 
considerations. 

These limitations are, however, inherent in the scope of the task 
which Dr. Wolfers has set himself; and this task he has performed 
faithfully and well. He has told a confused and complicated story, 
and has resolutely refrained from grinding any axe of his own—even 
in the ‘‘ Conclusion,” which is anyhow rendered sadly out of date by 
the fact that it was written before the French collapse. E. H. Carr. 


*FACING THE FACTS IN ForEIGN Poticy. By Algernon Cecil. 1941. 

(London : Eyre and Spottiswoode. 129 pp. 55.) 

Most people, whether of the right, the left or the cross-bench, 
seem to agree in condemning British foreign policy during the inter- 
war period. Mr. Cecil carries his pungent criticisms of it back to 
1904. He is a traditionalist, and regrets Britain’s departure from her 
historic policy of avoiding European commitments and maintaining 
the European equilibrium. The Anglo-French Entente and the mili- 
tary conversations that followed on it two years later were the first 
fatal steps off this narrow path, and British policy, if it is to be 
realistic, must retrace them. Its guiding principles should still be 
those of Castlereagh and Canning, and of Clarendon’s rules, as sum- 
marised by Gladstone—that Britain should preserve entire in her own 
hands the means of estimating her obligations upon circumstances as 
they arise, that she should avoid assuming alone any advanced and 
isolated position in regard to European controversies, and, above all, 
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that she should promise too littie rather than too much. Only on 
such terms can she adjust her policy to her dual position—poised 
between the Old World and the New—in Europe and yet not of it. 
Thus she may expect to feel that which Canning foreshadowed— 
the sense of a New World behind her, and to see come true the dream of 
Anglo-American co-operation. Here the author sees a gleam of light. 
America, with its citizens drawn from so many religions and races and 
tongues, with its ancient Catholic tradition both to the North and to the 
South, and its growing Catholic population in the States, may, a century 
hence, be promoting a Christianity both organic and institutional from 
which a vision may be beheld of a world made safe from war by a super- 
national, or, which is the same thing, a supernatural patriotism—the 
patriotism of a city at unity with itself, which can be none other than 
the city of God. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


*Is INNOCENCE ENouGH? By D. W. Brogan. 1941. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton. Cr. 8vo. 207 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

These diverse reflections on foreign policy warn us against loose thinking 
and “‘ rhetoric ” in politics, and contain round condemnation of the Commu- 
nist Party in Britain. Professor Brogan concludes a brilliant if diffuse essay 
by pointing out (p. 183) that “‘ principles, generosity, self-criticism. . . are 
not enough. Before they can have useful play there must be knowledge . . . 
a critical temper . . . respect for the variations of human experience ’’. 


*DIPLOMAT BETWEEN Wars. By Hugh R. Wilson. 1941. (New 
York: Longmans. 5%” x 84”. vili+ 344 pp. English price 
17s. 6d.) 

The author continues his diplomatic memoirs with a second volume which 
covers the period 1917-1937 and includes his experiences at Tokyo, Washing- 
ton, Paris, Geneva, Berne and Berlin. Like its predecessor, this book is 
distinguished by its very reassuring philosophy. 

*INTERMISSION I9I9-1939. By M. E. Beggs and D. W. Humphreys. 
1941. (London: George Phillip. Cr. 8vo. vi-+ 102 pp. Illus. 
Is. 6d.) 

A graphic survey of the main events of the twenty years between the 
wars. 

*APPEASEMENT BEFORE, DURING AND AFTER THE War. By Paul 
Einzig. 1941. (London: Macmillan. Demy 8vo. xii + 215 pp. 
Ios. 6d. 

In his indictment of appeasement, which he defines as a policy which 
aims at safeguarding peace by means of yielding to unjustified demands, 
Dr. Einzig analyses the economic rather than the political examples of that 
policy from Versailles to Munich. Branding as ‘‘ the new appeasement ” 
the technique of appealing to the German people as distinct from the Nazi 
oligarchy, he recommends that after the war we should adopt relentless 
measures to prevent a third repetition of international gangsterism. 


EUROPE 


*DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: NORWAY AND THE WAR, 
September 1939 to December 1940. Edited by Monica Curtis for 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1941. (London: 
Oxford University Press. x +154 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

*NorwAY NEUTRAL AND INVADED. By Halvdan Koht. 1941. (Lon- 
don: Hutchinson. 224 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

*NoRWAY REVOLTS AGAINST THE Nazis. By Jacob Worm-Muller. 
1941. (London: Lindsay Drummond. 5s.) 
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THE collection of documents entitled Norway and the War conforms 
generally speaking to the exacting standard implied by its position as 
“ part of the regular series of Documents on International Affairs and 

. conceived on the same lines’’. Miss Curtis supplies a workman- 
like introduction, which handles the problems of neutrality with a 
sympathetic appreciation of a small nation’s difficulties, and gives a 
clear outline of the constitutional negotiations in the summer of 1940. 
The documents include a large number of official Norwegian statements 
(well translated), together with the more or less familiar broadcasts 
and speeches arising from Germany’s aggression against Norway, and 
the selection is fully large enough for its purpose : in one or two places— 
some rhodomontade uttered by Sir Samuel Hoare is a good example— 
we could even do with less. It is in any case somewhat unfortunate 
that sweeping ciaims to comprehensiveness should be made on the paper 
jacket; nor do those claims tally with Miss Curtis’s modest Prefatory 
Note. 


Dr. Koht’s record of the same events is said to have made its 
appearance while the volume of documents was in the press. As the 
expression of the Foreign Minister’s views at this crisis in Norway’s 
history it has permanent value, quite apart from its immediate impor- 
tance as a convenient commentary on events. The account of the two 
months’ campaign is of particular interest, revealing Dr. Koht as a 
diplomatist with a keen eye for strategy, and there is also a full story 
of the events of April 8-9 and the decision to resist. 


Professor Worm-Muller’s book is shorter and has a more limited 
scope: the title of the series to which it belongs, Europe Under the Nazis, 
perhaps precludes any elaborate treatment of events in Norway prior 
to the armistice of June roth. But the reader who shares the new 
interest in Norway as a political arena—on which the principles of 
democracy, fortified by a distinguished parliamentary tradition, may 
be found to join issue in a classic struggle against dictatorship, with 
opportunism and disillusionment as its two powerful allies—will dis- 
cover the constitutional negotiations in the summer of 1940 (of which 
the writer was eye-witness, participant and first historian) to be a 
fascinating study. T. K. DERRY. 


*MISSION TO THE NortH. By Florence Jaffray Harriman. 1941. 
(London: Harrap. Demy 8vo. 236 pp. Illus. 8s. 6d.) 

One of America’s first women diplomatists, Mrs. Harriman was American 
Minister in Oslo during the German invasion of Norway. Her resourceful- 
ness and courage in momentous circumstances drew attention and admira- 
tion from both Britain and the United States, which are shown in this 
autobiography to have been fully justified. She has great sympathy for 
Norwegian democracy, and her pages give a clear conception of the Scandina- 
vian way of life. 

*Opps Acainst Norway. ByE. Hauge. 1941. (London: Lindsay 
Drummond. Cr. 8vo. 218 pp. 24 illustrations. 7s. 6d.) 

A close-up of the war in Norway written by a Norwegian journalist who 
joined up on the second day of the German invasion, saw the whole of the 
campaign for himself and finally escaped to England. 


*THE PRISONER AT LAEKEN. By Emile Cammaerts. With a preface 
by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes. 1941. (London: The 
Cresset Press. 268 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
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Mr. CAMMAERTs in his book, and Sir Roger Keyes in his preface, 
have been successful in combating the accusation of M. Reynaud that 
the King traitorously surrendered the Belgian army, ‘‘ without warn- 
ing General Blanchard, without one thought, without one word for 
the British and French soldiers who came to the help of his country ”’. 
The author has not, however, added to the King’s reputation for political 
wisdom, while disposing of the accusations of treachery and lack of 
courage; but, as Mr. Cammaerts says, a vindication is not a panegyric. 
King Leopold was the prince of appeasers when he became the mouth- 
piece of the Belgian nation in announcing that Belgium would leave the 
Locarno Pact in October 1936. In the opinion of many, he certainly 
took the wrong decision in June 1940, when he chose to remain in 
Belgium as a captive generalissimo, rather than to try, as a king, to 
restore his country’s freedom from abroad. His letters to the Pope 
and to the President of the United States, even his interview with Mr. 
Cudahy, show up his noble if somewhat morbid and monkish character. 
It is certain that the surrender of the Belgian army did not cause the 
retreat to Dunkirk; but the supine attitude adopted by Belgium and 
her King was undoubtedly a far-distant but contributory cause. But 
are we British, who lived until May 1940 in glass houses, to cast the 
first stone ? GEORGE‘ JESSEL. 


*UNDER THE IRON HEEL. ByLars Moen. 1941. (London: Robert 
Hale. Demy 8vo. 285 pp. Illus. 12s. 6d.) 

This is the diary of an American scientist who lived for a considerable 
while in Antwerp after the Germans had occupied Belgium. He provides 
what is probably the fairest, and therefore the most valuable account yet 
published of the exact technique employed by the Nazis towards the Belgian 
populace, as well as a highly revealing analysis of the attitude of the average 
German soldier to National Socialism as differing (and it appears to do so very 
greatly) from his attitude to the Fihrer. 


*THE NETHERLANDS AT War. By H. S. Ashton. 1941. (London: 
Routledge. Cr. 8vo. xxi+ 130 pp. 5s.) 

This review of the position of the Netherlands in the war contains a short 
sketch of the resources of the Netherlands Empire and a chapter on the Far 
Eastern situation which discreetly warns Japan against interference in 
Dutch colonial interests. The foreword is by the Netherlands Prime Minister; 
there is also a picture of German-occupied Holland, an appendix listing 
Netherlands ministers and officials, and brief statistical data. 

*A SHorT History OF MODERN GREECE, 1821-1940. By Edward S. 
Forster. 1941. (London: Methuen. 237 pp. With five maps. 
12s. 6d.) 

*REMEMBER GREECE. By Dilys Powell. 1941. (London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 186 pp. With three maps. 7s. 6d.) 


THESE two books, both excellent, both contain an immense amount 
of information packed away in their couple of hundred pages. But 
here their similarity ends. Professor Forster gives us a careful outline 
of the history of Greece, beginning with a few pages on Greece under the 
Turks, and carrying us down to the eve of Hitler’s rescue of the Italian 
invaders in 1941. A last, rather slight, chapter is on ‘‘ The Greeks of 
To-day ’’, and this might almost be the title of Dilys Powell’s brilliant 
little book. The author begins by telling us how the news of the 
Russo-German pact reached her in Ikaria in 1939, and sixty pages 
carry us to the sad day, April 27, 1941, when German troops entered 
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Athens. Then we get in three chapters, The Capital, The Country, 
and The Islands, a most sympathetic and delightful picture of Greece 
and Greek life written with an abundance of knowledge and love. The 
final chapter shows us Greek history as always “‘ The Story of Free 
Men ’’. No one who wishes to understand the position and claims of 
Greece could do better than read these two books. R.M. DAWKINS. 


*THEY FIGHT FOR POLAND. Edited by F. B. Czarnomski. 1941. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 284 pp. Illus. tos. 6d.) 

A collection of Polish war stories, each giving a vivid account of the 
author’s personal experiences in Poland’s struggle for independence during 
the tragic days in Poland in September 1939, and afterwards with the Allies on 
land, sea and in the air. 


*PoLtisH Invasion. By Ksawery Pruszynski. 1941. (London: 
Minerva Publishing Company. Demy 8vo. 112 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

This charmingly informal picture of the daily life of the Polish soldiers in 
Scotland explains with subtle illustrations many of the wide points of contact 
in Polish and Scottish history with a view to a closer friendship between the 
two peoples after the war. The Polish General, an anonymous character in 
Pan Pruszynski’s drama, is almost Colonel Bramble come to life again. 


*PoLAND AND Danzic. Edited by the Polish Research Centre. 1941. 
(London : the Polish Research Centre. Demy 8vo. 34 pp. 6d.) 
This is an historical outline which reviews Danzig’s position, before and 


at the Peace Conference, after the treaty of Versailles and under Hitler. 
There is a special chapter dealing with Gdynia. 


*WORKERS’ PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION IN POLAND. 1941. (London: 
Liberty Publications. Demy 8vo. 30 pp. 34.) 

This anonymous review of 20 years’ co-operation with the International 
Labour Organisation indicates what has been achieved by Polish Social 
Legislation within that period. In his preface the Polish Minister of Labour 
appeals for close co-operation with the I.L.O. in view of the task of recon- 
struction after the war, and remarks that if it is possible to give employment 
and a living wage to the large masses of people in order to produce weapons 
of destruction, it is surely equally possible to organise their efforts for higher 
ends in times of peace. 


*A WorKER’S DAY UNDER GERMAN OCCUPATION. 1941. (London: 
Liberty Publications. Demy 8vo. 16 pp. Illus. 1d.) 

Mr. Jim Griffiths, the Member for Llanelly, writes a foreword to this 
harrowing description of a day in the life of a worker in German-occupied 
Poland. 

*Two SEPTEMBERS. Warsaw 1939-London 1940. Edited by Stephen 
Baley. 1941. (London: Allen and Unwin. Cr. 8vo. 77 pp. 
Is.) 


_ This diary of events, kept from September to September, describes the 
siege of Warsaw and the Battle of Britain. 
*POLAND AT ARMS. By Anna Maclaren. 1942. (London: Murray. 
5" x 7k". 16 pp. With 25 photographs. 53s.) 

These ten short stories tell of the experiences of Polish sailors, soldiers 
and airmen in the battles of Poland, France, Norway, of Britain and the 
Atlantic. The foreword is by General Sikorski. 

*UNDERGROUND POLAND SPEAKS. ‘With a Foreword by P. J. Noel- 
Baker, M.P. Published by the Polish Social Information Bureau. 


1941. (15 pp. Id.) 
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*SLAVERY UNDER HITLER’s “ NEW ORDER”’. With a Foreword by 
Sir Walter Citrine. Published by the Polish Social Information 
Bureau. I94I. (II pp. Id.) 

*THE SURVIVAL OF POLISH CIVILISATION. By A. Bruce Boswell. 1941. 
Printed for The Historical Association by A. Wheaton and Co., 
Ltd. (31 pp. Is. 1d.) 

Sir Walter Citrine introduces an objective description of the various 
iniquities inflicted by the Nazis on the Polish population which is a fair 
indication of the miseries now endured in a greater or lesser degree by the 
enslaved peoples all over Europe. Underground Poland Speaks is a trans- 
lation of the Manifesto of the Movement of the Working Masses of Poland, 
an underground revolutionary organisation the leaders of which are necessarily 
anonymous. Mr. Bruce Boswell writes on the Polish heritage. 


*CALL THE WITNESSES. By Arthur Mee. 1941. (London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. Cr. 8vo. 48 pp. 6d.) 


Poland, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium and 
France tell their own stories of Nazi domination. 


. *GREECE AGAINST THE Axis. . By Stanley Casson. 1941. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton. Cr. 8vo. 207 pp. Illus. 8s. 6d.) 

This is a first-hand account of the campaign m Greece from the early 
days of the Italian invasion down to the final evacuation of the British force. 
The author served with the Military Mission attached to the Greek army and, 
on their arrival, with the British and Imperial forces. He does not pretend 
to provide any detailed description of events from the military aspect, but his 
general view of the drama, stressing as it does the almost miraculous morale 
and resistance of Greece, is a valuable addition to literature dealing with this 
phase of the war. 


*ALBANIA’S ROAD TO FREEDOM. By Vandeleur Robinson. 1941. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 135 pp. 15s.) 


Tus book appears opportunely. Ethiopia, Italy’s first victim, 
has been freed. The time approaches when Albania, brutally grabbed 
while all Europe looked on, should be reinstated. Mr. Robinson tells 
how the Albanians, the oldest of the Balkan peoples, have survived 
invasion by Romans, Slavs, Greeks and Turks, and asks that their 
hard-won independence be restored to them. He gives an exposé of 
Greek intrigues and of the injustice with which the many Albanians, 
annexed against their will by Serbs and Greeks in 1913 and later, have 
been treated; and expresses the hope that no further Albanian lands 
be given as reward to allies, but rather that some of Albania’s lost lands 
both north and south be restored to her. M. E. DurHAM. 


*THE SouL oF YuGOsLAVIA. By H. D. Harrison. 1941. (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. Cr. 8vo. 288 pp. Illus. 7s. 6d.) 


This picture of Yugoslavia, besides giving a brief account of that country’s 
history, describes in graphic terms the Patriots’ Revolt in Belgrade in March 
1941. There are some interesting notes on Yugoslavia’s scenery and cus- 
toms, 


*THE FALL OF FRANCE SEEN THROUGH SoviET EyEs. By Ilya Ehren- 
ri 1941. (London: Modern Books. Sm. Cr. 8vo. 31 pp. 
-) 


3 

Ehrenburg’s Fall of France first appeared in article form in the Soviet 
trade union paper Tvud. This Soviet novelist and war correspondent was in 
Paris before and after the fall, and in describing the aftermath in both occu- 
pied and unoccupied France he is vastly stimulating in spite of the gloom of his 
subject, conveying that spirit of rebellion that is still alive across the Channel, 
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the sure and certain faith of France in her resurrection. ‘‘ The history 
of a great people, who gave the world ‘93 and the Commune, Stendhal and 
Hugo, Delacroix and Courbet, Lavoisier and Pasteur, cannot end in Vichy 
Water...” 


*FRANCE IN FERMENT. By Alexander Werth. 1941. (London: 
Jarrolds. Demy 8vo. 309 pp. 5s.) 


This is a reprint of an account, by the author of Last Days of Paris, 
which deals in journalistic fashion with the stormy drama of French politics 
during the years 1933-35 . The implication, certainly not made for the first 
time, is that the corruption of this period was the main reason for France’s 
total collapse in 1940, 


*BERLIN DIARY : THE JOURNAL OF A FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT 1934- 
1941. By William L. Shirer. 1941. (London: Hamish Hamil- 
ton. 49I pp. I2s. 6d.) 


TuIs diary of a resourceful broadcast commentator to America on 
the European crisis and Europe’s war is most certainly a book to be 
read and enjoyed. Mr. Shirer’s honesty is transparent, and when the 
German censorship made an honest report impossible, he returned to 
America. In spite of a passionate hatred of Hitler and Hitlerism, he 
can give to the enemy his due, can acknowledge, as some others have failed 
to do, Hitler’s amazing oratorical skill (pp. 39, 356-7), can recognise 
the new spirit of cameraderie between officers and men in the German 
navy (p. 213) and army (pp. 345-6), the “ fantastically good morale ”’ 
(pp. 298, 345) of German soldiers. Above all, he can bring a scene 
vividly before one’s eyes (e.g., the signing of the Armistice at Compiégne, 
pp. 328-35). The book contains an index which needs both corrections 
and supplements. N. H. Baynes. 


*THUs SPAKE GERMANY. Edited by W. W. Coole and M. F. Potter. 
Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Lord Vansittart. 1941. (London: 
Routledge. Cr. 8vo. xxxviii + 438 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

*EUROPE AND THE GERMAN QUESTION. By F. W. Foerster. 1941. 
(London: George Allen and Unwin. Cr. 8vo. xviii + 474 pp. 
16s.) 

*MAKE AND BREAK WITH THE Nazis. By Hermann Rauschning. 
1941. (London: Secker and Warburg. 253-pp. 8s. 6d.) 

*RIDDLE OF THE REIcH. By Wythe Williams in collaboration with 
Dr. Albert F. Parry. 1941. (London: Hurst and Blackett. 
Cr. 8vo. 207 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Thus Spake Germany is for the serious scholar as well as for the more 
general reader. From German writers of the last century and a half it 
assembles passages which, as Lord Vansittart’s witty and illuminating 
preface puts it, show how “the spiritual as well as the political way 
has been prepared for Hitler ’’. The quotations are arranged chrono- 
logically within their relevant categories, and short biographical 
notices are appended of ever four hundred writers cited, who repre- 
sent a cross-section of all the articulate classes in Germany. An 
exhaustive bibliography serves as a guide to further reading. 


The veteran Professor Foerster has earned the execration of Ger- 
mans and the veneration of the rest of the world by a lifetime of lone 
and gallant opposition to the ideas that have triumphed to Nazism. 
His inextinguishable love for his fellow countrymen and belief in their 
future lend peculiar force to his present indictment of their conduct in 
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war and peace. His view is that ‘‘ the entire development of modern 
Germany under the aegis of Prussian power and statecraft is an aber- 
ration incapable of survival’’. At the same time he warns the world 
that ninety per cent. of Germany’s population regards her present 
tyrants as defenders of German interests. Of the remaining ten per 
cent. Professor Foerster warns us that “ only five per cent. are com- 
pletely reliable and convinced supporters of the common heritage of 
the West. The remaining five per cent. may be mortal enemies of 
Hitler but they have retained their allegiance to that Germany which 
in the political sphere has long suffered from the moral insanity which 
inevitably produced National Socialism.”’ *INn 


Dr. Rauschning’s confused apologia seeks to explain why he once 
adhered to the Nazis and why he later broke with them. Out of the 
general fog the fact emerges clearly that he still regards the Prussian 
spirit and the Prussian army as ennobling ideals, his phobias being 
Marxism and the masses. *By 


From their widely different angles of approach, these three books 
all demonstrate what a formidable task of re-education lies ahead 
before Germans can live alongside other Europeans in peace and 
equality. 

Riddle of the Reich is an excellent piece of reporting which stops 
short where Russia is brought into the war. It is at its best when 
describing the conditions of life within Germany and the psychological § *sp 
reactions of the German people to the dazzling sequence of military 
successes. The numerous quotations from private letters and con- 
versations are an element of enduring value in the book. 


I. M. MAssEy. 


*How Nazi GERMANY HAS MOBILISED AND CONTROLLED LABouR. By 
H. L. Hamburger. 1940.. (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution. Sm.8vo. 63pp. 25c¢. London: Faber. Is. 6d.) *TH 


Tus valuable exposure of the reintroduction of slavery into Ger- 
many, to be followed by something worse in the rest of occupied 
Europe, is timely. The main part of the system described was intro- 
duced into Germany‘not in war, but as a preparation for a destructive 
world war and world domination. Mr. Hamburger’s pamphlet is well 
documented. The achievement in getting rid of 5,000,000 unemployed 
in Germany between 1932 and 1940 is shown in its true perspective. 
About 1,000,000 persons were annihilated or eliminated. It is clear 
that the system had to lead to war or further murders and revolution. 

C. W. C. *NE 


*I Paw Hitter. By Fritz Thyssen. 1941. (London: Hodder and *Rr 
Stoughton, in association with the Co-operation Publishing Co., 
New York. Cr. 8vo. 319pp. Illus. 8s. 6d.) 


Here is the great German industrialist, one of the men of goodwill, looking 
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back on his quarrel with Hitler from what was then (early 1940) the safety of that 
France, and dismissing Germany’s chances of victory in the war as negligible. Part 
Assuming these writings to be genuine, it is difficult to realise how Thyssen pers 
could have been so misinformed on the subject of the rearmament of his give 


country during the ‘thirties. He is of the opinion that the war has no 
meaning unless a United States of Europe emerges from it, and warns us enth 
against any inclination, when the Nazis are finally defeated, to start a suit first 
for damages. 
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*THE DIPLOMACY OF THE THIRD REIcH. By Denis Weaver. 1941. 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton. 4?” x 7}”. 48 pp. 6d.) 

An account, drfawn from official sources and from statements made by 
the German leaders, of the diplomatic methods of the Third Reich. The 
pledges given by Hitler to neutral countries are presented, together with 
their historical outcome. 

*THE HERESY OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM. By Irene Marinoff. 1941. 
(London: Burns Oates. Present Problems Series. Cr. 8vo. 159 
pp. 3s.) 

The National Socialist Weltanschaung critically examined from the 
Catholic point of view. Foreword by the Archbishop of Liverpool. 


*INTO THE DARKNESS. By Lothrop Stoddard. 1941. (London: 
Chapman and Hall. Demy 8vo. 254 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


The author went to Germany from the United States in the winter of 
1939 and wrote down what he saw, heard and felt—for American consump- 
tion. The date of the visit is a serious drawback to this English reprint of 
the New York edition, being conspicuous by its absence. 

*By ORDER OF THE GESTAPO. By Peter Wallner. 1941. (London: 
Murray. Cr. 8vo. 279 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Writing under a pen-name, the author describes his imprisonment in 
Dachau and Buchenwald concentration camps for eleven months (1938-39) 
solely because his grandparents were Jewish. He spares us no details in 
setting down the routine of horror which the Nazi gaolers impose upon their 
victims in these prisons, and his diary is in many respects similar to Bruno 
Heilig’s Men Crucified. 


*SPURS ON THE Boot. By Thomas B. Morgan. 1942. (London: 
Harrap. 5}" X 72". 255 pp. 95.) 


The development of Italy under Mussolini is related here from Mr. 
Morgan’s personal expericnce, for he was for many years a foreign corres- 
pondent in Italy and a friend of the Duce and his family. He provides a 
large number of illuminating anecdotes of Italian political life, and also 
discusses the part that might be played by the Italian people in reconstruc- 
tion after the war. 

*THE REMAKING OF ITALY. By Pentad. 1941. (London: Penguin 
Books. 288 pp. 642.) 

Four of the five anonymous writers of this book are native Italians. 
They set out to show that Italy has always been happiest under free institu- 
tions, that her real friends have always been the English and her enemies 
the Germans, that Mussolini has utterly betrayed her to Hitler and that this 
war affords the opportunity for which the Italian people have been waiting— 
to overthrow the Fascist and Teutonic yokes. The final section sketches 
a possible Italy after Fascism. 


U.S.S.R. 


*NeEw Horizons. By J.T. Murphy. 1941. (London: Lane. 352 pp. 
15S.) 
*RUSSIA ON THE MarcH. By J.T. Murphy. 1941. (London: Lane. 

128 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Murpuy belongs to the strictest sect of Marxists—so strict 
that in 1932 he resigned his membership of the British Communist 
Party on ideological grounds. He holds to the most abstract and im- 
personal view of the revolutionary creed; and this rigidity of outlook 
gives an air of rather ponderous dullness to what ought to have been an 
enthralling record. He had a puritan nonconformist upbringing, and 
first came to communism through the shop-stewards movement in the 
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engineering trades in the last war. He became one of the leading 
British members of the executive of the Third International, and from 
191g onwards was in frequent touch with all the Russian leaders, 
participating in the struggles and debates which led to the expulsion 
of Trotsky. Though he himself was at this time a strong adherent of 
the party line, he makes some bitter reflections in retrospect on the 
ruthlessness of differences within political parties. But his narrative, 
perhaps because he abstains so rigorously from discussing personal 
issues, adds curiously little to our psychological understanding of the 
leading figures among the Bolsheviks or of the atmosphere in which 





they worked. 

After leaving the Communist Party Mr. Murphy became associated 
with Sir Stafford Cripps and the Socialist League. Having the impar- | 
tiality of complete detachment, he criticises with a trenchant pen 
the leaders of all the British political parties since 1935; and his 
criticisms on the whole get home. Mr. Murphy’s intelligence is as 
unquestioned as his sincerity. It seems a pity that he should hitherto 
have failed to find a permanent home in any political organisation | 
where his talents could have been used to a constructive purpose. | 
He has an excellent description of the moment of the outbreak of war 
as seen from Scarborough, where he was attending the Trade Unions 
Congress as a reporter; and he declares his support of the British 
cause against Hitler (this was before the attack on Russia) ‘‘ because I 
am confident that in this war Britain has to become socialist or perish 
as an independent community ’’. 


Russia on the March, a brief historical account of Soviet foreign 
policy, was also written before June 22 last, although the preface has 
been added since that date. Mr. Murphy can point with satisfaction | 
to his confident assertion that the Ribbentrop pact was only a man- 
oeuvre designed to secure a breathing-space and that an eventual clash 
between Berlin and Moscow was inevitable. He justifies Soviet 
foreign policy throughout on opportunistic grounds: everything was 
done that would keep up the end of the Soviet Union and secure it 
against attack. from capitalistic countries. In this respect it did not 
differ notably from the foreign policies of other countries. Criticism 
was sometimes invited by the readiness of Soviet spokesmen to pretend | 
that Soviet policy was dictated by some profound and undeviating | 
principle unknown to the bourgeois world, and to denounce the foreign | 
policy of others as opportunistic and selfish. But here, too, the | 
phenomenon of the pot calling the kettle black is not altogether novel. 
Mr. Murphy’s study, though not strikingly original, is realistic and 
useful. E. H. Carr. 


*THE U.S.S.R. Our Atty. By D. N. Pritt. (London: Frederick | 
Muller. 64 pp. Is.) 
SoviET Russia: ANATOMY OF A SociAL History. By E. Strauss. 

(London: Lane. 342 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

Eacu of these two writers, the one a distinguished lawyer, who is, 
as he tells us, “‘ deeply devoted to the Socialist State and its people ”, 
and the other, an Austrian, who was in close contact with the Labour 
movement in Austria before the annexation by Germany and doubtless 
in full sympathy with its ideals, has a part: pris. The one has the 
advantage of being able to point to a vigorous and devoted defence of 
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the country which he champions against the most powerful and ruthless 
military State in the world, and to the incidental demonstration that 
it has built up a powerful industry i in‘a dozen years without becoming 
indebted to foreign States. The other, whose work was in the press 
before Nazi Germany attacked the USS. R., may fairly claim our 
consideration on the ground that he could not, at the time he wrote, 
foresee, except in a postscript, how the new institutions would stand 
the stress of the greatest of wars. 

If Herr Strauss, with his hatred of the Soviet bureaucracy and the 
police-state, came to curse, he certainly remained to bless. He con- 
cludes (p. 260) that ‘‘in spite of many mistakes and terrible brutalities 

. the collective farm constitution is a healthy compromise between 
the deep-rooted individualism of the peasants and the requirements of 
large-scale agriculture ’’; (p. 265) that “at last (in 1937) a powerful 
heavy industry had been created and the shortage of most of the 
important industrial raw materials was being overcome’’; (p. 271) 
that “in spite of extraordinarily unfavourable circumstances the 
system works, and the difference on the whole is to the advantage of 


the Soviets (against capitalism) ’’; (p. 289) that ‘‘ socialism has not 
been realised ’’, but (p. 330) that “the Soviet Union is the natural 
ally of the oppressed masses of Europe ’’. JoHN MAYNARD. 


*SovieT ComMunisM : A NEw CIVILISATION. Second Edition with new 
Introduction by Beatrice Webb. (London: se ev lvii +- 
1257 pp. 2 vols. 2Is.) 

THIS new and cheaper issue of the Webbs’ Sid lendntal work on 
Soviet Russia is substantially the same as the original edition of 1935. 
It is brought up to date by the 70-page Postscript which appeared in 
the first issue of the second edition in 1937 and by the Introduction 
which accompanies this re-issue. The Postscript covers changes that 
took place in the Soviet Union between 1935 and 1937, in particular the 
new Constitution of 1936. The new Introduction, by Beatrice Webb, is 
in the form of a series of spirited answers to some criticisms and mis- 
givings which are commonly held by those who are not converts to 
Communism. K. GIBBERD. 


*Russia Resists. By Pat Sloan. 1941. (London: Frederick Muller. 
Cr. 8vo. I17 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

This factual outline of Soviet Russia at war not only shows how formidable 
an enemy Germany is attacking but also holds many lessons for those re- 
sponsible in Britain and elsewhere for the organisation of the home front. 

*SovieT ASIA: PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS. By E. S. Bates. 1941. 
(London: Cape. 191 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


A chatty, discussive book for popular consumption. It will serve the 
needs of a public anxious to correct its own ignorance, but the subject still 
awaits fuller and more interpretative treatment. A. F. W. 


*WitH A SoviET UNIT THROUGH THE Nazi Lines. By A. Polyakov. 
1941. (London: Hutchinson. F’scap 4to. 40 pp. _ Iilus. 


2s. 6d.) 
M. Maisky says in his preface to this diary that it ‘is one of the most 
vivid and colourful stories which has so farcome out of the war”. Its theme 


is the experiences of a Red Army unit encircled and cut off from its main 
forces, and it serves as a practical illustration of the technique of independent 
group fighting in irregular warfare. 
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*SoviET RusstA: AN INTRODUCTION. By K.Gibberd. 1942. (Lon- 
don: The Royal Institute of International Affairs. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 5}” x 72”. 78 pp. With maps. Is.) 

This booklet was originally undertaken at the request of lecturers engaged 
in Army education, and is therefore primarily intended for men and women 
in the Forces who wish to know something cf the internal conditions of a 
country that has become so powerful an ally. It is hoped, however, that it 
may also be of use to others wishing to make a first study of the subject. 

Miss Gibberd deals in turn with the territories and peoples of the U.S.S.R., 
the collapse of Tsarist Russia and the building of the Soviet State, the 
Government of the U.S.S.R., living conditions within it and its struggle for 
prosperity and security. 


Russia Ficuts. By Michael MacAlpin. 1942. (London: Lawrence 
and Wishart. 5” x 7}”. 72pp. Is. 6d.) 


A tribute to Russia’s resistance to the Nazis. 


AFRICA 


*THE CoLour Bar IN East AFricA. By Dr. Norman Leys. 1941. 
(London: Hogarth Press. 160 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


In some parts of East Africa, according to Dr. Leys, “ colour bars 
are as numerous and as high as in South Africa, are more fully elaborated 
indeed than anywhere else in the world’’. Under the term “ colour 
bar”’ he includes every form of differential treatment as between 
Europeans and Africans, whether in industry, trade or law, as to educa- 
tion, tax obligations, rights to land ownership, political representation, 
or the entry to Government services. With such a wide use of the 
term he goes far to prove his case, and most of his charges of gross 
injustice to the native populations of these colonies cannot, unfortu- 
nately, be denied. On the other hand, the book is misleading as an 
estimate of native progress in East Africa. It purports to deal with this 
area as a whole, and is to be welcomed on this account. In fact, how- 
ever, most of the incidents cited are taken from the history of Kenya, 
where colour feeling is notoriously higher, for obvious reasons, than in 
Nyasaland, Tanganyika or Uganda. A complete factual summary of 
native disabilities in the East African colonies therefore remains to be 
written. _The book is also to some extent unbalanced, because it gives 
only one side of the picture. It describes European rapacity and pre- 
judice, but not the patient efforts of Government officials, missionaries 
and others to build up social services for Africans, and, what is more, 
to give them increasing control over these services. Nor does he point 
out the split in interests between the white men themselves. The 
trader knows he benefits from a high wage policy for natives. The 
farmer thinks at any rate that he does not. It isnot a simple issue of 
black against white, as Dr. Leys suggests. In a recent book + Professor 
Hoernle devotes one chapter to describing the legal and other dis- 
abilities suffered by the natives of South Africa, and another to the 
growth of the ‘spirit of trusteeship’’ expressed in the gradually 
increasing sense of Government responsibility for native welfare, and 
the appearance of strong negrophil minorities and voluntary societies 


1 “‘ SourH AFRICAN NATIVE POLICY AND THE LIBERAL Spirit,” by R. F. A. 
Hoernle, 1940. 
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working for native betterment. He depicts two forces as pitted against 
each other, as in fact they are pitted in South African life. Dr. Leys 
does not attempt to estimate this complex balance of conflicting 
motives and interests, and his book is the less interesting to serious 
students on that account. 

The author’s direct appeal to the British public is distinctive, and 
his suggestion for direct action by the British parliament will certainly 
rouse the public interest. It will not, however, stir it quite enough, 
for it does not raise the ultimate questions which must be asked by 
those who believe in continued control by parliament or by Whitehall. 
It does not, for instance, ask: ‘‘ Will you be prepared to insist on justice 
for the Africans, if it need be by force, or by a financial contribution so 
large that it enables the mother country to callthe tune?’”’ R.A. 


*THE CASE FOR AFRICAN FREEDOM. By Joyce Cary. 1941. (Lon- 
don: Secker and Warburg. Searchlight Book No. 11. Sm. Demy 
8vo. 128 pp. 2s.) 


‘‘ Freedom, power in the people, is a nuisance to rulers; it is insolent, 
enterprising, vulgar, inconstant, ungrateful. It produces in any state an 
everlasting confusion and turmoil. It has the manners of a yahoo and the 
vitality of a mad dog. But you cannot do without it because it is life itself 
and a dead State does not stink. It gives no warning of putrefaction to the 
autocrats, who depend upon its size for strength and find at last that size is a 
drawback in a corpse.” 

In these shrewd words Mr. Cary finishes his plea that the African peoples 
must be educated and trained for freedom and self-government if that already 
poor continent is to escape famine, misery and rebellion ‘‘ on an enormous 
scale’. He outlines a comprehensive plan for economic reform, medical 
and educational services, increase of local industry and the elimination of 
native poverty, backwardness and exploitation. 

Brief though it is, and perhaps unnecessarily alarmist, this book will merit 
the wide attention which it will no doubt receive. E.T 


*PLAN FOR AFRICA. By Rita Hinden. Witha foreword by A. Creech 
Jones, M.P. 1942. (London: Allen and Unwin. 5” x 7}”. 
224 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

This Report was prepared for the Colonial Bureau of the Fabian Society. 
Dr. Hinden purports to expose the lack of plan under which the British 
African colonies have been allowed to develop, and choosing Northern 
Rhodesia and the Gold Coast as examples she“illustrates how in her view the 
African interests in these territories have been subordinated to the interests 
of European capitalists. She then puts forward a far-reaching scheme of 
reconstruction. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


*MODERN IRAN. By L. P. Elwell-Sutton. (London: Routledge. 
234 pp. With maps. 12s. 6d.) 


AFTER an outline of the physical features of the country and the 
characteristics of the inhabitants, the author devotes three chapters 
to a survey of Iran from the time of the Elamites to the deposition of 
Ahmed Shah. 

The remaining two-thirds of the book deals with the rise and econo- 


‘mic foundations of the Pahlevi régime, the social and cultural progress 


which is being made, the relations of the country with its neighbour- 
ing States, and the probable future of Iran, pre-supposing the suppres- 
sion of the totalitarian concepts of the State. A sound and most 
valuable book at this time. H. J. Cooper. 
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*THE BRITISH CONSULATE IN JERUSALEM IN RELATION TO THE JEWS OF 
PALESTINE, 1838-1914. Part II, 1862-1914. Edited by Albert M. 
Hyamson. 1941. (London: Edward Goldston, for the Jewish 
Historical Society of England. 7” x 93”. Ixv—Ixxxvii + 295- 


592 pp. 2Is.) 


This useful collection of documents concludes the work reviewed at length 
in the issue of this journal for October 1940. 


INDIA 


*INDIA : THE ROAD TO SELF-GOVERNMENT. By John Coatman. 194I. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 146 pp. 5s.) 

Economic PRoBLEMS OF MODERN INDIA. Vol II. Edited by Radha- 
kamal Mukerjee and H. L. Dey. 1941. (London: Macmillan. 
XXXVili + 352 pp. 15s.) 

Mr. CoatMAn’s book provides a useful background for a survey of 
the claims and counter-claims of the outstanding political parties in 
India. It shows what measures have been taken and powers trans- 
ferred from Pitt’s Act of 1784 down to the present time. His conclu- 
sions are that the experience of the Dominions will be reproduced in 
India, and that the solution of her own political problems depends 
chiefly on her own peoples, as the parties concerned reach a point 
where they can sink their rival claims in the interest of the country as a 
whole. 

The second volume of Economic Problems of Modern India, edited 
by the Heads of the Department of Economics in the Universities of 
Lucknow and Dacca respectively, completes the symposium begun 
with the first volume published in 1939. The two volumes form a 
valuable and ably edited collection of relevant information on Indian 
economics, furnished by 26 contributors in 35 chapters and with a few 
exceptions handled objectively, under the main heads of Background, 
Agriculture, Trade, Industry, Currency and Finance. 

J. G. CUMMING. 


*A PicTURE oF INDIA. By Edwin Haward. 1941. (Singapore: 
Department of Infofmation and Publicity, Malaya. D.I.P.M. 
Series No. 1. 54” x 8}”. 4opp. Is.) 


When Mr. Edwin Haward, the well-known journalist, who has 
spent most of his working life in India, was appointed Adviser on Indian 
Affairs to the Far Eastern Bureau of the Ministry of Information, and 
proceeded to Singapore to take up his duties, he found that his new 
constituency lacked authentic knowledge about British India. He 
therefore set to work to produce a booklet offering signposts to the 
main subjects of interest in Indian life. There are ten chapters in this 
book describing the constitutional, political and economic condition of 
India, graphically depicting the life of her many peoples and outlining 
some contemporary problems. 

In publishing this booklet Mr. Haward has not only performed a 
necessary service for his own Far Eastern Bureau but has provided a 
picture of India, to use his own title, hardly to.be found in any other 
similar publication: Here is the background of contemporary pro- 
blems in the form of a compact work of reference. If Mr. Haward 
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could produce the same material, expanded to normal Penguin form, he 
would be performing a much-needed service to his own people at home. 
A. F. WuyTE. 


InpIA To-Day. 1941. (Toronto: The Ryerson Press, under the 
auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Con- 
temporary Affairs Series No. 10. 5” X 8’. I10 pp. 60c.) 


THIS pamphlet represents a sincere and not wholly unsuccessful 
attempt to bring the complexities of the Indian situation into simple 
focus. The outlook of the authors is sane, progressive and dominated 
by a desire to avoid bias. Had the bibliography been a little more 
comprehensive, the authors would have avoided one or two in- 
correct deductions. They are not aware, for example, of the full 
significance of the religious factor in the Hindu—Moslem situation. 
They accept too readily the prejudice of some of the authors on whom 
they rely; otherwise they would have realised that Indian Moslems 
are not all converts from the lower-caste Hindus—a very great number 
of them come from Rajputs and Jats. 

They do not realise, either, that Great Britain’s Free Trade policy 
was dictated partly in the interests of the Indian agriculturalist, who 
forms go per cent. of the population, and, moreover, that Great Britain 
never imposed any preference in India for British trade over foreign 
competitors. 

Nor did “‘ Dyarchy ’’, although violently attacked at first, really 
cause much dissatisfaction. Indeed, when the Government yielded to 
pressure and formed the Muddiman Committee to investigate the com- 
plaints, it was amusing to find how, in fact, “‘ Dyarchy ”’ stood this test. 

Generally speaking, the authors have presented a very readable 
and balanced appreciation of the Indian problem. To correct an 
apparent lack of access to Muslim literature and a certain amount of 
undue diffidence in recognising the accuracy of official statements, 
they might consider points for revision should they plunge into a 
second edition. EDWIN HAwarb. 


*VILLAGES AND TOWNS AS SOCIAL PATTERNS. By Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar. 1941. (Calcutta: Chuckervertty Chatterjee. Demy 8vo. 
xvi + 685 pp. Rs. 15.) 

Described as ‘‘ a study in the processes and forms of societal transforma- 
tion and progress ’’, this book, the author of which is a noted Indian scholar, 
deals also with the social forces affecting reconstructive progress in India 
and gives some interesting facts and figures. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


*THE FIGHT FOR THE PaciFic. By Mark L. Gayn. 1941. (London: 
John Lane. xii + 378 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

*THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN’S NEW ORDER. By William C. 
Johnstone. 1941. Revised Edition. (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. xii + 403 pp. $3.00.) 

*CHINA SHALL RIsE AGAIN. By Madame Chiang Kai-shek. (London: 
Hurst and Blackett. xii + 256 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. GAyYN has spent the last dozen years as a working journalist in 
the Far East in search of good stories for the readers of various American 
journals. These he has now: digested into a book which will be read 
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with interest by those who are prepared to make allowances for the 


style. Mr. Gayn’s knowledge of international politics, however, is not 


profound, and he has gone astray in some important matters, such as 
Australia’s attitude to the Anglo-Japanese alliance, the Leith-Ross 
Mission, etc. The Washington treaties did not provide guarantees 
for the independence of China, and Mr. Gayn is quite mistaken in 
saying that Sir John Simon spiked all Mr. Stimson’s efforts in 1931 
to decide the punitive measures against Japan, for what Mr. Stimson 
in fact decided was that there should be no punitive measures. 


Mr. Johnstone’s scholarly and objective work falls into a very 
different category. It is written purely from the American angle, its 
object being to examine the effects of Japan’s war against China on 
American interests and American policy in the Far East, but his account 
of Japanese violations of foreign treaty rights are of equal value to 
British readers, while his examination of the principles upon which 
American foreign policy is based and his sober and constructive 
criticisms of that policy during the past few tragic years make this 
work a contribution of permanent value to the study of international 
relations. In his concluding chapters Mr. Johnstone describes how the 
policy of the American Government, reflecting the various criss-cross 
currents, the confusion and lack of concerted public opinion, was 
characterised by strong words and courteous action. ‘‘ To the bewilder- 
ment of the Chinese, to the advantage of the Japanese and to the 
dismay of many Americans, the United States Government has stated 
its opposition to Japan’s action in the Far East in clear and unequi- 
vocal terms, while at the same time permitting the Japanese to pur- 
chase in this country a large proportion of the materials that enable 
them to do the very things the country has so vigorously opposed.”’ It is 
disappointing, however, to find that Mr. Johnstone has swallowed the 
myth that America was prepared to act against Japan in 1931. In two 
other matters he has similarly copied the mistakes of other writers— 
namely, the open door in 1899 and the supposed British Yangtze 
Valley Sphere of Influence in 1898. He is also slightly fogged about 
the so-called Customs Agreement of 1938, but these are very small 
blemishes in a performance of remarkably high merit. 


The first half of China Shall Rise Again consists of-an exhortation | 


to the people of China by Madame Chiang Kai-shek to keep up their 
morale, to purge themselves of their faults and weaknesses—about 
which she speaks with great candour—so that, first, they may defeat 
the enemy and secondly that they may emerge from the struggle a 
strengthened and a purified nation. It is in the best style of the 
Confucian tradition, and throws a pleasing light on Chinese culture and 
ways of thought. There are also a number of interesting and valuable 
chapters by various Ministers of State on such subjects as Industrialisa- 
tion of Western China, Strategy, Finances, Education. Mr. Rewi 
Alley has contributed an interesting chapter on the Industrial Co- 
operatives. J. T. Pratt. 


*How STRONG Is JAPAN? By Noel Barber. 1941. (London: 
Harrap. Cr. 8vo. 144 pp. 6s.) 


Tuis is certainly a book of the moment; lively, readable and based 
on first-hand observation in the field. No doubt it suffers from the 
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fact that most of it was written before Japan achieved her present 
success, and Mr. Barber was certainly over-confident in his apprecia- 
tion of the defensive power of Singapore. Apart from this, he shows 
clearly the character of Japanese power, and on the whole agrees with 
the estimate given in Japan’s Purpose in Asia that the Kingdom of 


' the Rising Sun will not be able to sustain a long war. His praise’ of 


Japan’s action in war must be modified in one serious respect. When 
he says (p. 44) that “‘ there is no question at all that Japanese tactics 
and strategy on a major scale are good ’’, he is doubtless referring to the 
design and execution of Japanese war plans from December 7th onwards 
as operating against the United States and Great Britain. But, for 
four years before that, Japan had suffered from mistakes in her own 
strategy which was not good. The Japanese General Staff made a 
gross miscalculation in all their original dispositions for war against 
China. The root of that error was over-confidence, and the campaign 
which Japan believed would be short is now in its fifth year with China 
still going strong. With this caveat, which detracts little from the 
essential merit of the book, Mr. Barber’s work is to be commended to all 
readers. A. F. WHYTE. 


*THE SouTH SEAS IN THE MODERN WorLD. By Felix M. Keesing. 
1941. (New York: John Day. xv + 391 pp. $3.50.) 


Dr. KEEsING’s book opens with a description of the South Sea 
islands and their economic position, followed by a study of the present 
trends in native population (these are in the direction of marked 
increase: the cycle of rapid depopulation now appears to be over). 
Native policy, direct and indirect rule, the cultural revolution through 
which the peoples of the Pacific have passed during the last hundred 
years, land, community life, religion and education are all reviewed in 
fascinating chapters. Charts which really do illuminate the scene, and ~ 
valuable appendices (60 pages of facts and figures) help to make this 
book the best survey of the Pacific Ocean dependencies yet written. 
It is a study which ranks high among the standard works on colonial 
administration. Iror B. POWELL. 


*NETHERLANDS OVERSEAS TERRITORIES. Information Department 
Papers, No. 28 of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
1941. (Demy 8vo. 92 pp. I map. 2s. 6d.) 


TuIs useful little study is a solid piece of work and strictly 
objective. It aims to supply the facts, and, so far as is possible 
within a brief compass, all the facts that bear on Dutch rule overseas 
to-day. The information it contains has been compiled with great care 
from official statistics and from numerous special articles by experts. 
Some statements, though on minor points, are open to question, but this 
is perhaps inevitable with such rigid compression. There are one or two 
unfortunate slips; as, for example, in citing West Java as the most 
densely populated area (p. 49), and in substituting thousands for millions 
in the value of tin exports (Table XIII). J. S. FURNIVALL. 


*JAPAN UNMASKED. By Hallett Abend. 1941. (London: Bodley 
Head. 322 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
For fifteen years correspondent in China of the New York Times, 
Mr. Abend is well qualified to write of Japan’s progressive encroach- 
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ments upon China’s sovereign rights. He has no illusions about the 
Japanese purpose in China, and, because of his plain speaking, found 
life in Shanghai increasingly difficult and dangerous. A year ago-he 
left the city and travelled south through Hong Kong, Indo-China, 
Singapore, the Dutch East Indies, and on through the United States 
island possessions in the Pacific. Much of the book deals with the 
political atmosphere and the defensive preparations he then found in 
progress in these places. The book is loosely put together, but makes 
interesting reading at the present time. F. W. G. 








*JAPAN’S PURPOSE IN ASIA: An appreciation of Japan’s war potential, 
strategic position, and foreign policy. By Sir Frederick Whyte, 
K.C.S.I. 1941. (London: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 5}” x 7?”. 61 pp. Imap. Is.) 

A short survey, written before Japan entered the war, with the object of 
enabling the general reader to interpret the news from the Far East. 


*FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY, published by the Far Eastern Association. 
Editor, Cyrus H. Peake. Vol. I, No. 1. November 1941. (New 
York : Columbia University. 123 pp. $1.00.) 


This is a welcome addition to the periodical literature on the Far East. 
Four main articles give its first number a promising, if not impressive, send- 
off; the reviews are written by competent authors, and the final twenty 
pages contain a useful bibliography. A. F. W. 


*INTRODUCTORY STUDIES ON THE SINO-JAPANESE CONFLICT. By 
Kiyoshi Miki and Karoku Hosokawa. (Far Eastern Conflict 
Series.) 1941. (Tokyo: Japanese Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations. xiv + 104 pp.) : 

*FOREIGN PoLicy OF JAPAN: 1914-1939. By Masamichi Royama. 
(Far Eastern Conflict Series, No. 7.) 1941. (Tokyo: Japanese 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 8vo. 182 pp.) 


The first two volumes to be received in England of a series of seven pro- 
jected by the Japanese Council of the I.P.R. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


THE I.P.R. is to be congratulated on the publication of a wealth of 
valuable material at this time when our thoughts are anxiously turned 
to the Far Eastern theatre of war and the vagueness of so much of our 
knowledge of that whole area is forced upon us. The following are 
some of the most recent publications, varying from reference works of 
a high order to pamphlets giving the essential facts for the general 
reader. 


*AMERICAN POLICY IN THE FAR EAST. 1931-1941. Revised Edition. 
By T.°A. Bisson. With a Supplementary Chapter by Miriam S. 
Farley. (Inquiry Series.) 1941. (New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 9” x 6”. xiii + 206 pp.) 

Mr. Bisson has brought up to date his excellent monograph on American 
policy in the Far East. A review of it appears in the issue of this journal 
for October 1940 (p. 148). 


*FRENCH INTERESTS AND POLICIES IN THE Far East. Part I: A 
Century of French Far Eastern Affairs. By Roger Levy. Witha 
supplement by Guy Lacam: The Economic Relations of Indo- 
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China with Southern China. Part II: French Indo-China in 
Transition. By Andrew Roth. (Inquiry Series.) 1941. (New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 9” x 6”. xi-+ 209 pp.) 


This study contains an informative chapter on French cultural interests 
in the Far East during the past hundred years, and the changes in French 
Indo-China from Munich to the outbreak of the European war are shrewdly 
traced in relation to the then growing threat from Japan. The appendix 
sets out some trade statistics of Indo-China in so far as they are obtainable. 





*THAILAND : THE NEw SIAM. By Virginia Thompson. 1941. (New 
York: Macmillan, under the auspices of the Institute of Pacitic 
Relations. 6” x gh’. With map. 865 pp. $5.) 


An up to date history of the country and its people which stands alone as 
a work of reference and as a balanced assessment of Siamese aspirations. 


*GUAM AND ITS PEOPLE: A Study of Culture Change and Colonial 
Education. By Laura Thompson. 1941. (New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 9” x 6”. Maps and illustrations. 308 pp.) 


This study was made possible through funds’ from the University of 
Hawaii, the Social Science Research Council and the International Research 
Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations, which undertakes .its publi- 
cation as a contribution to its research programme on Pacific dependencies. 
The result is a most engaging and human account of the island of Guam and 
its people. 


*AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE PACIFIC AREA. Edited by Frederick V. 
Field. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations.) 

Part I: Population and Land Utilisation. By Karl J. Pelzer. 
1941. (9” X 6". xvii-+ 215 pp. 2 maps.) 

Part II: Transportation. By Katrine R. C. Greene. 1941. 
(9” x 6". xi-+ IoI pp. 2 maps.) 

These two valuable publications form part of a group of monographs 
designed to supplement and bring up to date the key sections of the Economic 
Handbook of the Pacific Area published by the Institute of Pacific Relations 
in 1934. The nations, colonies, or territories directly treated in the Survey 
are Japan Proper, Korea and Formosa, Manchuria, China, French Indo- 
China, Thailand, British Malaya, the Netherlands Indies, the Philippines, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, the United States, and the U.S.S.R. 

Part I consists of studies of the populations of the Pacific countries, 
their growth and movements, and the relations of people to their physical 
environment; Part II deals with the means of transportation, both internal 
and international. 


“THE Ric—E Economy oF Monsoon AsiA. By V. D. Wickizer and 
M. K. Bennett. 1941. (Stanford University, California: Food 
Research Institute, in co-operation with the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 9” x 6". 358 pp. With maps and diagrams. $3.50.) 

An analysis and interpretation of the more significant developments in 
the food situation in the Far East up to the outbreak of the European war 
which will prove valuable as a work of reference to students of grain econo- 
mics, world agriculture and trade, food supply and population problems, 
national diets and nutrition, and international political developments. 


*SHOWDOWN AT SINGAPORE? Edited by W. W. Lockwood and Michael 
Greenberg. 1941. (New York: American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. Cr. 8vo. 31 pp. 15¢.) 

A prophetic analysis based on a group discussion of the possibilities of 
international co- operation in the Pacific, serving to stress the importance of ‘a 
united Anglo-American front in the Pacific and a previously conceived and 
agreed joint war-plan covering all apparent eventualities. 
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*PHILIPPINE EMERGENCY: The Impact of War on the Philippine 
Commonwealth and its Relations with the United States. By 
Catherine Porter. (Far Eastern Pamphlets, No. 3.) 1941. New 
York, San Francisco, Honolulu: American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 5}” x 72”. 78 pp. Imap. 15c.) 


This useful little pamphlet, published before the Japanese attack, pro- 
vides information on the defence forces in the Philippines, the Japanese and 
Chinese communities there, as well as on the people themselves, their govern- 
ment and trade. 


UNITED STATES 


THE BATTLE SHIELD OF THE REPUBLIC. By Wheeler Nicholson. 
1941. (London: Macmillan. xv -+ 212 pp. $1.50.) 

AMERICA CAN WIN. By Wheeler Nicholson. 1941. (London: 
Macmillan. viii + 246 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

AGAINST THIS ToRRENT. By Edward Earle. 1941. (Princeton: 
University Press. 73 pp. $1.00.) 

AN AMERICAN SPEAKS. By Lawrence Hunt. 1941. (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 160 pp. 5s.) 


The Battle Shield of the Republic is a devastating criticism of the 
American Army and the failure of those responsible for it to learn from the 
lessons of 1914-18, in every sphere, ranging from the provision of equip- 
ment, the preparing of plans, the training of officers and men, the system 
of discipline, mechanisation and promotion. Major Wheeler Nicholson 
paints a picture of anomalies and stupidities which comes as rather a 
shock to those who are critical of the British Army, especially as 
he points out, in his later book reviewed below, that the future 
of this country, and our very lives, may well depend on their 
eradication. He speaks with an authoritative knowledge of affairs 
military, and he does not rest on destructive criticism. His solution to 
the problem involves taking as a model the most efficient military 
machine which exists, 7.e., the German Army, and modifying its prin- 
ciples to conform to the democratic method of government. 

Of the other three books, two are arguments, coolly reasoned, for the 
necessity of America’s entering the war. The third does not bother to 
argue the point, but tries to put it over. Though all three books have 
been overtaken by events, they repay attention for the information 
they contain. 

Major Wheeler Nicholson marshalls inexorably the cold facts of 
military, naval and air strength and dispositions of Britain and the 
Allies on the one hand, and of America on the other. This analysis 
gains in interest, written as it was before America entered the war, 
since he goes on to work out a plan for the best use of her strength and 
resources in war. 


Against This Torrent reaches the same conclusion, by a dispassionate 
examination of the trend of American foreign policy. Mr. Earle comes 
to the conclusion that this has never in the course of history depended 
on either geography or American military power. It has always been 
determined by events in the world as a whole. Mr. Earle does not 
agree that only technicians and strategists may discuss military tactics. 
In a democracy, everyone has the right to discuss what he pleases, and 
he dreads the ‘‘ militarism of America *’. 
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Mr. Hunt prefaces his letter, An American Speaks, by saying ‘I 
shall use plain blunt words to say a plain blunt thing ’’. 

He begins with an analysis of the different types of American, as 
he sees them, who were hindering the efforts of America to help Britain. 
He cheerfully debunks, by name, the intellectuals, the business men 
and all isolationists. He tells his fellow-citizens in no uncertain terms 
that the much-maligned Versailles Treaty was not so bad as it is painted 
—at any rate compared with Germany’s declared war aims. He 
argues that Germany was not ill-treated after the last war. He delves 
slightly into Anglo-American history to show that it was really the 
English who made America great, and discusses the extent to which each 
nation influenced the other. He exposes in no uncertain terms Hitler’s 
efforts at propaganda by setting his words and acts side by side. He 
compares the democracies of Britain and America to confound the 
critics of British democracy. He ends with the confident assertion 
that “‘ mankind can count on John Bull and Uncle Sam ”’. 

R. W. G. Mackay. 


*DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, JUNE 1940-JUNE 1941. 
Edited by S. Shepard Jones and D. F. Myers. 1941. (Boston: 
World Peace Foundation. xl-+ 805 pp. $3.75.) 

The third volume of this series is, like its predecessors, devoted to every 
phase of foreign affairs which directly or indirectly affects the United States. 
Complete texts or extracts, some of which have had to be derived from un- 
official sources, documents, pronouncements, correspondence, in fact every- 
‘thing which has any bearing on current world problems is included in this 
massive and most valuable collection of information. 


*THE PUBLIC PAPERS AND ADDRESSES OF FRANKLIN D. ROosEVELT. 
With a special introduction and explanatory notes by President 
Roosevelt. 4 volumes. 1937-1940 inclusive. 1941. (London: Mac- 
millan. 6}” x 94”. 600-700 pp. each. Six guineas for four volumes.) 

This set of four volumes is a continuation of the five volumes of the 
Public Papers and Addresses which were published in 1938, and covers the 
period of the President’s second administration. The volume for 1937 is 
entitled The Constitution Prevails and that for 1938 The Continuing Struggle 
for Liberalism. The volumes for 1939 and 1940 deal with the war in Europe 
and the progression in the United States from neutrality to aid to the de- 
mocracies, 

The documents are arranged chronologically, and a full index to each 
volume allows the reader to refer to points covered in these documents and 
in the notes appended to them. 


Our AMERICAN PARTNERS : THE LIFE AND ACTIVITIES OF THE EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCH IN AMERICA. By Canon J. McLeod Campbell, with a 
Foreword by the Bishop of Winchester. 1941. (London: The 
Press and Publications Board of the Church Assembly. For the 
Missionary Council of the Church Assembly. Demy 8vo. 42 pp. Is.) 

This volume gives a vivid picture of the life, history and missionary work 
of the American branch of the Anglican Communion, including not only the 
eight Provinces in which its dioceses are grouped, but also its overseas 
missionary dioceses in Africa, China and Japan, as well as in the Philippines, 
Hawaii, the West Indies, Mexico, and South America. R. S. 


*I Finp Treason. By Richard Rollins. 1941. (London: Harrap. 
Demy 8vo. 234 pp. Ios. 6d.) 
Mr. Rollings, as Chief Investigator for the McCormack Committee on 


Un-American Activities, made it his business to unearth, from 193 3 onwards, 
the machinations of that army of Nazi fifth columnists in the United States 
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which was represented (though often not outwardly) by such organisations 
as the German-American Bund, Father Coughlin’s Christian Front, the Order 
of ’76, the Silver Shirts, McWilliam’s Christian Mobilisers and the Ku Klux 
Klan. His story of their undermining of industry and government is well 
supported by reproduced documentary evidence. 

*How StronGc 1s AMERICA? By Noel Barber. 1941. (London: 
Harrap. Cr. 8vo. 144 pp. With maps and diagrams. 6s.) 

This is a factual survey of the strength of America’s fighting forces, of 
her production figures and the quantities of war material she is sending to 
the British Empire, put together by the editor of the Overseas edition of the 
Daily Mail. There are some thumb-nail sketches of America’s chief adminis- 
trative leaders. 

*THE AMERICAN NAvy : WHAT WE SHOULD Know ABouTIT. By Han- 
son W. Baldwin. Illustrations by Andre Jandot. 1941. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 5” x 73”. 219 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


The New York Times specialist on military and naval affairs has provided 
a handbook of information of the United States Navy which includes 
definitions of the different types of ships from battleships to the new motor 
torpedo-boats and fighting planes, notes on naval communications, com- 
parative ranks in the U.S. Navy and a discussion of the strategic problem 
confronting American naval defence. 


*THE NAVIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN. By Rear-Admiral 
H. G. Thursfield. 1942. (London: Rolls House Publishing Co. 
4k” X 54%”. Illus. Is.) 

This booklet explains the growth of the United States and Japanese 
Fleets since the end of the last war and provides a rough assessment of their 
comparative strength in 1939. 

*AMERICA CHOOSES! By Gordon Beckles. 1941. (London: Harrap. 

Cr. 8vo. 144 pp. 5s.) 


Quoting President Roosevelt’s speeches from June 1940 to June 1941, 
Mr. Beckles links them with his own running commentary and shows how 
American public opinion swung completely round in that period from passive 
negation to active help for Britain. 


LATIN AMERICA 


* Ort IN Mexico. By John Serocold. 1938. (London: Chapman 
& Hall. 8vo. ii+ 72 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


THouGH little more than a pamphlet, this book gives an admirably 
clear account of the unfortunate deadlock brought about by the 
expropriation of the properties of the oil companies by the Mexican 
Government early in 1938 and the causes which led up to the con- 
troversy. VINCENT W. YORKE. 


* LATIN AMERICA: a Brief History. By F. A. Kirkpatrick. (Cam- 
bridge Historical Series.) 1938. (Cambridge University Press. 
8vo. xi-+ 456 pp. 18s.) , 

As the title indicates, this volume covers the whole of Latin America, 
from Mexico southwards, and the final chapter provides a short but 
illuminating summary about Latin Americans in general. The work 
is divided into two main parts, the first, occupying about a quarter of 
the total space, dealing with the period of ‘‘ discovery and conquest ”’ 
to “independence’’, and the second summarising the outstanding 
events in the development of each of the independent States from the 
early nineteenth century to the present day. 
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In connection with a portion of the territory occupied by the Latin 
Americans, namely ‘“‘ Central America”’, it is very important to ob- 
serve, what is not generally realised, that this term is not a geographical 
description, but a political term invented in 1823 to designate the region 
which formed the Captaincy-General of Guatemala, and now comprises 
five republics, viz., Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica. Strictly, therefore, Central America is an area distinct 
from Mexico as well as from Panama, although all these are part of 
North America. 

The book contains selected lists of general, as well as more special- 
ised works for further reference, practically all of them being in English. 
The map illustrations might have beén better. eae. a. 





*THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POSITION OF ARGENTINA. By V. L. 
Phelps. 1938. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press ; 
London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xv +276 pp. 14s.) 


MR. PHELPs’s book, the result of an inquiry in the form of a statis- 
tical description and analysis of the International Trade of Argentina 
since 1914, is an admirable addition to the bibliography on the subject. 

Argentina provides nearly half the economic activity of the entire 
South American continent. Great Britain accounts for roughly one- 
quarter of the total international trade of Argentina. No less impres- 
sive are the figures which show that rather more than 50 per cent. of 
the total foreign investments in Argentina are held by Great Britain. 

Chapters which deal with the policy of economic nationalism adopted 
by Argentina may well give rise to misgivings, and writers of the future 
may have reason to investigate the extent to which it was found 
practicable to check the inflow of foreign manufactures, as an aid 
to the development of domestic industries, without simultaneously 
prejudicing the outflow of the products of agriculture and stock- 
raising, upon which the prosperity of Argentina so greatly depends. 

The reader who studies the statistical data collated by Mr. Phelps 
will find considerable evidence in support of the view that, in the long 
run, natural causes govern the interflow of commerce between the 
nations of the world, as well as the direction of foreign oo a 

C. E. W. D. 


Utopia In Urucuay: An Analysis of the First New Deal in the 
Americas. By S. G. Hanson. 1938. (New York and London : 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. ix + 262pp. $3.50, 15s.) 


Mr. Hanson’s is a survey, almost exclusively statistical, of the 
chief economic conditions in the Republic of Uruguay; a report on 
social legislation is included. The record:deals in detail only with 
the last thirty-five years, since that period has witnessed the introduc- 
tion and application of progressive social ideas. 

Admirers of Uruguay—as who are not when there is first-hand 
acquaintance with this land of cheerful green rolling country, in- 
habited by energetic people of consistently high physical type—will 
regret that a book with such a title has no word of description of the ° 
‘Banda Oriental’, no illustrations and no maps. There is not even 
a bibliography. The subjects of the fourteen chapters include an 
account of the ‘‘ economic creed ”’ of President Batlle y Ordéiiez, with 
whose theories and practice the author is in cordial agreement; the 
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operation of the State banking system; questions of transport, in- 
cluding an exposition of the case of the foreign-built and financed 
railways, port works, and electric companies; ‘the entry and employ- 
ment of foreign capital in general; modern labour legislation; cost 
of government; and the effect in Uruguay of the world depression 
beginning in 1929. The drastic measures taken by President Terra in 
1933, with the object of relieving the situation in agricultural and indus- 
trial centres, comprise the ‘‘ new ideal ’’ of Mr. Hanson’s sub-title. 
Bis. 


*BOUNDARIES, POSSESSIONS AND CONFLICTS IN SOUTH AMERICA. By 
Gordon Ireland. 1938. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press; Oxford University Press. 8vo. xi-+ 345 pp. Maps. 
20s.) 


PROFESSOR IRELAND’s book will prove valuable as a work of 
reference to students of South America. It contains a mass of in- 
formation on the physical relations of the ten republics, and does not 
ignore the three European-owned Guianas, nor islands adjacent to 
the South American coast. The whole of the matter is admirably 
presented, arranged, and documented; notes and appendices are 
excellent. L.E. J. 


THE FOREIGN PRESS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The following is a further list of foreign periodicals now appearing in 
Great Britain. 
Austria 


AUSTRIAN SociaList NEws. Monthly. 6 pages, 10” x 8”. (London, 
26 Primrose Gardens, N.W.3.) A mimeographed news-sheet issued in 
English by the Austrian Socialists in Great Britain. 

ZEIT-SPIEGEL. Weekly. 12 pages, 94” x 7”, 3d. (London, 126 West- 
bourne Terrace, W.2.) An anti-Nazi periodical published in German by 
the Association of Austrians in Great Britain. It includes articles on current 
affairs, literature and the drama. 

Belgium 

MarRInE. Monthly. 36 pages, 12” x09”, 1s. (London, 37 Eaton 
Place, S.W.1.) An illustrated periodical published in French and Flemish. 
It deals chiefly with maritime questions, but also includes articles on questions 
of general interest by well-known writers. 

MeEssaGE. Monthly. 40 pages, 114” x 84”, 2s. 6d. (London, 110 
Fleet Street, E.C.4.) An illustrated review published in English. It is 
devoted chiefly to current affairs, literature and art, and includes among its 
contributors a number of writers of international repute. 


Czechoslovakia 
MLAap& CESKOSLOVENSKO (Young Czechoslovakia). 6 pages, 16” x 10”, 
3d. (London, 90 Sutherland Avenue, W.g.) This paper, which is published 
in Czech, deals chiefly with questions affecting Young People and Youth 
Movements. 
France (Brittany) 

Sao Breiz. Monthly. 28 pages, 11” x 8}”, 2s. (London, West- 
minster House, 2 Dean Stanley Street, S.W.1.) An illustrated review which 
is devoted chiefly to Breton literature and folk-lore, but includes also a 
number of articles on current affairs. 
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Poland 
SKRzyDEA (Wings). Weekly. 8 pages, 14” x 10”, 4d. (Blackpool, 
221 The Promenade). A periodical for the Polish Air Force in Great Britain, 
published in Polish and English. 
Sprawa (The Common Cause). Fortnightly. 4 pages, 20” x 15”, 3d. 
(London, Chesterfield Court, Curzon Street, W.1.) An illustrated paper 
published by the Polish Section of the “‘ Sword of the Spirit ’’. 


O.S.SK. 

SoviET WarR News. Daily. 4 pages, 13” x 8”. (London, 519 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2.) A daily news-sheet published 
in English by the Press Department of the Soviet Embassy in London, 
giving the up-to-date war-news from the Russian Front. 

SoviET WAR NEws WEEKLY. 8 pages, 18” x 12”. 3d. (London, 
519 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2.) This paper, which contains 
many illustrations, is also published in English by the Press Department of 
the Soviet Embassy in London. It includes a number of interesting 
articles on the Russian home front, as well as on the actual battle front. 


SELECTION OF ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS ON 
CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Compiled by F. O. BEMBARON 
GENERAL AND ECONOMIC. 
Feiler, A.: Economic Impacts of the War. Social Research, September 
1941, Pp. 299-309. 
The Future of Education. Round Table, September 1941, pp. 678-97. 
Kirschen, E. S.: The Value of Money under Special War Conditions. 
Message, November 1941, pp. 22-5. 
Manning, C. A. W.: The “‘ failure’ of the League of Nations. Agenda, 
January 1942, pp. 59-72. MS 
Nef, John U.: Civilisation at the Crossroads. Review of Politics, July 
1941, pp. 283-99, October 1941, pp. 431-78. 
Richardson, J. H.: Some remedies for Post-War Unemployment. 
Economic Journal, December 1941, pp. 449-57. 
de Sales, R. de Roussy : The Conflict between Capitalism and Democracy. 
Atlantic Monthly, November 1941, pp. 529-38. 
—: Socialism and the Future. Ailantic Monthly, December 
ay.? © ee 694-704. 
Salz, A. : Economic satpro Reinterpreted. Social Research, Septem- 
ber 1941, pp. 373-8 
Steed, Wickham : The Grand Alliance. Contemporary Review, February 
1942, pp. 65-72. 
Souveraineté nationale et autorité international. New Commonwealth 
Quarterly, October 1941, pp. 127-35 
The War Industries of the Belligerents. Bulletin of International News, 
December 13th, 1941, pp. 1955-8. 
Wheeler, L. A.: Agriculture Surpluses in the Post-War World. Foreign 
Affairs, October 1941, pp. 87-101. 
BritIsH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS. 
Problems of British Colonial Trusteeship. International Labour Review, 
November 1941, pp. 538-46. 
Australia 
Baume, E.: Australia’s Political Trend. Fortnightly, February 1942, 


PP. 97-106. rae 
Cowie, D.: Australia and Japan. Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution, November 1941, pp. 687-93. 
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Canada 


Hutchinson, B.: Canada’s War Effort. National Geographic Magazine, 
November 1941, pp. 553-90. 


India and Burma 


Barton, Sir William : The World War and the Problem of the Defence of 
India. Quarterly Review, January 1942, pp. 99-114. 

Brown, H.: India and Democracy. Nineteenth Century, February 1942, 
PP- 90-4 

Burma iy the War in the Pacific. Bulletin of International News, 
February 21, 1942, pp. 135-8. 

Collins, M. : Burma Transformed. Nineteenth Century, February 1942, 
pp. 61-6. 

Noyce, Sir shes India as a Supply Base. Asiatic Review, October 
1941, pp. 845 

The Unbelievable Burma Road. F ovtune, September 1941, pp. 51-4, 
121-4. 

The War and Indian Politics. Round Table, September 1941, pp. 752-63. 


Iveland 


Bromage, A. W. and M. C.: Ireland: No Man’s Land. International 
Conciliation, November 1941, pp. 692-710. 


New Zealand 
New Zealand. British Survey, October 15th, 1941, pp. 29-32. 
New Zealand and the World. Round Jable, December 1941, pp. 187- 
92. 


EUROPE, 
Friedwald, E. M.: Ordre nouveau et ravitaillement de l’Europe. La 
France Libre, Slisadonbeer 1941, Pp. 147-54. 
Quigley, H.: Economic Strategy in Europe. Fortnightly, December 
1941, Pp. 505-12. 
Austria 


Hertz, F.: Austria and the Problem ofa Danubian Union. New Common- 
wealth Quarterly, October 1941, pp. 100-15. 


Belgium 


Cammaerts, Emile: Belgium after the War. New Commonwealth Quar- 
terly, October 1941, pp. 116-26. 


Czechoslovakia 


Langer, F.: La Tchécoslovaquie, Carrefour de l’Europe. La France 
Libre, December 1941, pp. 133-37. 

Osusky, S.: Czechoslovakia Tomorrow. New Commonwealth Quarterly, 
October 1941, pp. 83-99. 

France 

Carter, W. Horsfall: “‘ Captive’’ France. Fortnightly, January 1942, 
pp. 11-21. 

Cassin, René: Vichy or Free France? Foreign Affairs, October 1941, 

p. 102-112. 

Economic Factors connected with the Collapse of France. Bulletin of 

International News, October 4th, 1941, pp. 1270-5. 


Germany 


Foreign Labourin Germany. Bulletin of International News, October 4th, 


1941, pp. 1263-9 


Landsberg, W. : Nazi Oil. Fortnighily, December 1941, pp. 548-59. 
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Milner, J.: National Socialism: a ‘‘ Non-Economic’”’ Revolution. 
Australian Quarterly, September 1941, pp. 49-59 

ne, Miiller-Sturmheim, E.: Germany as a — and World Problem. 
Quarterly Review, October 1941, pp. 233-42 

Singer, H. W.: The German War Economy in the Light of Economic 
Periodicals, IV. Economic Journal, December 1941, pp. 400-21. 


of 

Italy 

” Italy’s Economic Weakness. Bulletin of International News, November 
oa Ist, 1941, pp. 1802-6. 


Meenan, J.: Italian Colonial Policy and Problems. Studies, September 
42, 1941, pp. 377-86. 
Poland 
Cohen, Israel: Polish Jewry under Nazi Tyranny. Quarterly Review, 
January 1942, pp. 48-6 
“4, Poland and the Polish’ N ic Bulletin of International News, November 
15th, 1941, pp. 1859-70. 
63. Russell, Sir John: Reconstruction and Development in Eastern Poland, 
1930-39. Geographical Journal, November—December 1941, pp. 
153-272. 
nal : 
Spain 
Carter, W. Horsfall: Spain and the Axis. Foreign Affairs, October 1941, 
Pp. 175-83. 
Sweden 
The Political Situation in Sweden. Bulletin of International News 
November 2oth, 1941, pp. 1917-9. 


7— 


Ta Switzerland 


Switzerland Sits Tight. Fortune, September 1941, pp. 74-5, 110-4. 
ber Keller, G. J.: Switzerland. World Review, February 1942, pp. 43-6. 


Yugoslavia 


The Division of Spoils in Yugoslavia. Bulletin of International News, 
December 27th, 1941, pp. 2008-10, January roth, 1942, pp. 3-5, with 
map. 

Milanovitch, V.: Yugoslavia: the People and the Resources. Scottish 
Geographical Magazine, November 1941, pp. 108-111. 


U.S.S.R. 


Baykov, A.: Remarks on the experience in the organisation of “‘ War 
Economy.” in the U.S.S.R. Economic Journal, December 1941, pp. 
422-38. 

ly Conidansey, A. J.: The Trans-Siberian Railway and the Problem of 

oi Soviet Supply. Pacific A ffairs, December, 1941, pp. 389-415, with map. 

Asiatic Russia’s War Potential. Far Eastern Survey, 

= Woveniber 17th, 1941, pp. 255-63, with map. 

42, Harrisson, T.: Public Opinion about Russia. Political Quarterly, October- 

December 1941, pp. 353-66. 

41, Petre, Maude: What Russia Can Teach Us. Anglo-Russian Alliance and 

its Meaning for the Future. Hibbert Journal, January 1942, pp. 

of 113-24. 

Russian Communications in the Arctic Region. Builetin of International 
News, October 18th, 1941, pp. 1731-5, with map. 

“X.”: Russia and Germany, Political and Military Reflections. Foreign 

th, PoE | ffairs, January 1942, PP. 303-23 

Young, Sir George : “The Anglo- Supslan Alliance. Contemporary Review, 

September 1941, pp. 151-7. 
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AFRICA. 
Africa. Fortune, November 1941, pp. 89-99, 131-48, with maps and 
illustrations 


Atkins, P. M.: Dakar and the Strategy in West Africa. Foreign Affairs, 
January 1942, pp. 359-66, with map. 

Barton, Sir Sydney: Abyssinia, the Bridge between Africa and Asia. 
Royal Central Asian Journal, October 1941, pp. 736-40. 

Frechtling, L.E.: Africaand the World Conflict. Foreign Policy Reports, 
October 15th, 1941, pp. 186-96. 

Lund, C. E.: Africa as a Supplier of Vegetable Oil Materials. Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, October 25th, 1941, pp. 4-5, 35-7- 

Newman, G. W. Polson: Egypt, Libya and the Mediterranean. Con- 
temporary Review, January 1942, pp. 8-12. 

The Outlook for Ethiopia. Round Table, September 1941, pp. 709-22. 
I. Historic Ethiopia. II. The Recent Period. III. Outlook for the 


New Policy 

Perham, Margery: The Future of Ethiopia. Agenda, January 1942, 
pp. 73-86. 

Pim, Sir Alan: The Economic Future of Tropical Africa. Political 


Quarterly, October 1941, pp. 391-404. 


MIDDLE East. 

Afghanistan : the Country and its Resources. Bulletin of International 
News, Nov. 29th, 1941, pp. 1907-12, with map. 

Arab Nationalism and the War. Round Table, September 1941, pp. 698-708. 

British Interests in the Persian Gulf. Bulletin of International. News, 
September 2oth, 1941, pp. 1193-8, with map. 

Burton, H. M.: Development in Modern Turkey. - Royal Central Asian 
Journal, January 1942, pp. 17-29, with map. 

Hammond, R.: Through Western Tibet in 1939. Geographical Journal, 
January 1942, pp. I-15, with illustrations and map. 

The Land of Iran. Bulletin of International News, September 6th, 1941, 

p. 1128-31, with map. 

“Wright, E. M.: Iran as a Gateway to Russia. Foreign Affairs, January 

1942, pp. 367-71. 
Far East AND THE PACIFIC. 

Bisson, T. A.: The Netherlands Indies at War. Foreign Policy Reports, 
November ist, 1941, pp. 198-208. 

Campbell, Charles S. : American Business Interests and the Open Door in 
China. Far Eastern Quarterly, November 1941, pp. 43-58. 

Ferraby, H. C.: Sea Power in the Pacific. Nineteenth Century, February 
1942, pp. 56-60. 

Kirkpatrick, W. M.: Our Understanding of China: Past and Present. 
Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society, January 1942, pp. 35-42. 

Malaya and its Communications. Bulletin of 1nternational News, Decem- 
ber 27th, 1941, pp. 2003-7, with map. 

Moos, S.: Oil Supply in the Indian and Eastern Pacific Areas. Bulletin 
of the Institute of Statistics, January 10th, 1942, pp. 20-5. 

’ Netherlands India and Defence in the Pacific. Bulletin of International 

News, November Ist, 1941, pp. 1795-802, with map. 

Rager, F. A.: Japanese Emigration and Japan’s Population Pressure. 
Pacific Affairs, September 1941, pp. 800-21. 

Utley, Freda: The Far East in World Trends. Asia, October 1941, pp. 
509-72 

Wellington Koo, V. K.: China and the War Against Aggression. Asiatic 
Review, October 1941, pp. 836-41. 


THE AMERICAS. 
Bolivia. Fortune, January 1942, pp. 73-7 
Brazil. British Survey, February 6th, 1942, pp. 53-6, with map. 
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G6tz, M.: The Economic Arithmetic of Southern America. Serial Map 
Service, December 1941, pp. 139-142, with map. 

Perkins, D.: Bringing the Monroe Doctrine up to date. Foreign Affairs, 
January 1942, pp. 253-65. 

Southworth, C.: Toward Free Trade with Latin America. Foreign 
Policy Report, October Ist, 1941, pp. 174-84. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 
International Affairs Review Supplement. 


PLANNING THE WAR 
SIR, 

I write to correct any false impression which members may get from 
the inadequate review of Lieut.-Col. Clive Garsia’s Planning the War 
which appeared in your September number (p. 324). The efficiency of our 
war planning is without question a matter of vital importance at the present 
time and Colonel Garsia, in suggesting how our present system might be 
improved, has been recognised by those most competent to judge to have 
made a serious and helpful contribution to the subject. The Times, for 
instance, in its leading article of June 19th, 1941, headed “‘ Organising for 
Victory ’’, singled his book out for special notice. 

The reviewer states that Lord Milne in his Foreword rather doubts the 
ultimate efficiency of committees and of Colonel Garsia’s system. This is a 
misleading summary of Lord Milne’s judgement. His Foreword includes 
the following-opinion : 


“With the majority of the statements I agree, but I am unable to accept all the 
suggested solutions and the final conclusions. Still, having regard to the complicated 
and involved conditions of modern war, I hesitate to express any strong disagreement. 
The writer may be only ahead of his time. The enormous scope of war in these days calls 
for an entirely novel outlook on Planning and Preparation, which only those concerned 
can fully appreciate At any rate, Colonel Garsia puts on paper what has not been put on 
paper before. Possibly his ideas are now being put in force.” 


The Review Supplement is of the greatest value to members of the 
Institute in piloting them through the flood of contemporary literature and 
enabling them to decide what to read and what to ignore. The effect of 
the review of Planning the War could only be to discourage anyone from 
opening it. For this reason I feel members should be made aware of Lord 
Milne’s advice which the reviewer does not quote: ‘‘ It is not a book for the 
casual reader. It demands close study to be appreciated or even to be 
understood. For those who hold or hope to hold responsible positions, it 
will repay that study.” 

Yours faithfully, 
Flat 2, W. A. Youne. 
9 Pembridge Crescent, W.11. 
January 12th, 1942. 


The Editor, 
International Affairs Review Supplement. 


" COLONIAL SETTLEMENT 
IR, 

The article, War and Peace Aims, V, in your Review Supplement of 
September 1941, contains an error which I should be grateful if you would 
correct. It is based upon a misreading of the League of Nations Union 
Committee’s report on Colonial Settlement. This represents the report 
as “‘in favour of internationalisation’”’, implying by that international 
administration. The report, on the contrary, advocates the extension of 
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. international supervision and intergovernmental collaboration in many 
fields. But the committee were strongly opposed to international adminis- 
tration. It is nowhere suggested, save regarding the medical services, in 
an appendix of criticisms offered upon the report, which itself repeatedly 
alluded to “‘ the administering state ’’ and “‘ control by imperial states ’’. 
The committee believes, however, that in practice the proposals for native 
advance, political and economic, with which it is concerned can best, and in 
some cases can only, be attained by international collaboration, so that 
another fallacious contrast is created by the reviewer’s presumption that 
static international ‘‘ trusteeship ”’ is opposed to creative national govern- 
ment. The word “ trusteeship ”’ figures in the mandatory system precisely 
because it is a legal term conveying the sense of a transient and evolutionary 
status, that of a minor under wardship. The law and practice of the 
system is that imperial rule does not include ownership of the subject 
peoples, and that they are to be developed for independence. Welfare and 
development are the sole purpose of supervision. It was so interpreted by 
the Mandates Commission, and by such mandatory Powers, at such periods 
as they fulfilled their obligations. An objective review would realise 
that international supervision and creative national rule are regarded 
as complementary ; there is no antinomy between them. 


Yours faithfully, 
Deards End Lane, FREDA WHITE. 
Knebworth, Herts. 
October 2nd, 1941. 


The Editor, 
International Affairs Review Supplement. 


THE UKRAINE: A HIsTORY 
SIR, 

In the issue of the Review Supplement for June 1941, your reviewer, 
Mr. George Soloveychik, appears to interpret my book The Ukraine : A History 
as supporting the claims of the Ukrainian nationalists, and he describes it 
as ‘‘ twenty-five years out of date.’’ I can only reproach my own inadequacy 
in having failed to make my interpretation of Ukrainian history clear to 
such a distinguished intelligence. . 
I regard it as the function of a historian to describe the course of events 
in a given country from the evidence available; and it is outside his sphere 
either to support or to decry the claims of particular groups in that country. 
From the evidence available it seemed to me clear that the people of the 
Ukraine did not give any sustained support to the nationalist policies of 
either the Skoropadsky Government or of the Rada. In this connection I 
quoted the views of one of the Rada leaders, Vinnichenko: ‘‘ We availed 
ourselves of the ignorance of the oppressed masses. It was not they who 

elected us, but we who imposed ourselves on them”? (p. 281). 

_ Nationalism is the political expression of phases of linguistic and 
cultural differentiation arising out of the natural conditions of past epochs. 
As Mr. Soloveychik quotes me as saying: ‘‘ Political thought is generally 
half a century or more behind events.” Nationalism is clearly incompatible 
with the material conditions of the modern world, but so are a number of 
other widely held concepts. 

Yours, etc., 
W. E. D. ALLEN, 
December 17th, 1941. Capt. 
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Murpuy : New Horizons . 

Murpuy : Russia On The Mar ch 

Potyakov: With a Soviet Unit T: hrough the Nazi Lines 
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Stoan: Russia Resists . é 
siete ke Soviet Russia—An Anatomy of a ‘Social History ° 
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Wess: Soviet Communism—A New Civilisation . 


Africa: 


Cary : The Case For African Freedom 
HinvDEN : Plan for Africa 
Leys: The Colour Bar in East Africa 


Middle East: 


Etwett-Sutton : Modern Iran. 
Hyamson : The British Consulate in Jerusalem. “Part II 


India: 


Buss : What About India? 

CoatMaNn : India—The Road to ‘Self-Government . 
Economic Problems of Modern India. Vol.II . 
Hawarp: A Picture of India . . 
India To-day . 
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ABEND: Japan Unmaskea ° 
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Barber : How Strong is Japan? 
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BECKLES : America Chooses ! 

Benet: A Summons to the Free 

Brown : The Arsenal of Democracy 

CAMPBELL: Our American Pariners . ‘ 

Documents on American Foreign Relations . 

Ear_e: Against This Torrent . 

Harpy: American Sea Power . 

Hunt: An American Sp 

Kirk: The Monroe Doctrine To-day : 
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Latin America: 
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A NEW CHATHAM HOUSE PUBLICATION | 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
AN INTRODUCTION 
by K. Gibberd 


HIS booklet sets out to give the ordinary reader a straight- 
forward account of a subject which hitherto has mainly been 
dealt with from a partisan standpoint. It gives an objective account 
of the nature of the vast territories of Russia and the peoples who 
inhabit them ; the collapse of the Tsarist régime and the establishment 
of the Soviet State; the way in which Soviet Russia is governed; the 
changes wrought by the new régime; living conditions, etc., etc. 
There are three pages of diagrams, and three maps. 
Published in February, 1942 
74" by 53”. 80pp. Paper 


Price 1s. net 
(by post 1s, 2d.) 
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Uniform with Soviet Russia 


JAPAN’S PURPOSE IN ASIA 
by Sir Frederick Whyte, K.C.S.I. 


An appreciation of Japan’s war potential, strategic position, and) 


foreign policy. 
Published in November, 1941 


Price 1s. net 
(by post 1s. 2d.) 


EUROPE UNDER HITLER 


In Prospect and in Practice 


An examination of Germany’s ‘New Order’ and its implications: 
for the world as a whole, and of German exploitation in Europe. 
Published in March, 1941 


Price 6d. net 
(by post 7d.) 





Obtainable from booksellers, or direct from The Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, Chatham House, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 


Available from the Oxford University Press in the United States, Canada, India, 
Australia, and South Africa 
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